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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. ‘THE SELF- REVELATION OF GOD. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. | 


As done into good and clear 
English by Dr. Gordy, it has a 
combination of excellent qualities 
By that can be found in no other simi- 
KUNO FISCHER. |!ar work. It is at the same time 
exhaustive and not tedious, popular 
Translated by —_jin the best sense of the word, and 
J. P. GORDY |yet accurate and scholarly —a thor-| 
Edited by oughly readable, trustworthy, and| 
NOAH POR TER. improving history of modern specu- 
Sve, 83-50 lative thought. — Prof. Gzorce T 
es | Lapp 
He is by far the best historian of | 
|modern philosophy. — Boston Bea- 
con. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Notwithstanding its great con- 
densation, its severity of method, 
and its demand for previous knowl- 
jedge in philosophy, it is a book that 
|should be familiar to all who take 
jan intellectual interest in the great 
iquestions with which it deals. — 
| The Churchman. 


By 
ARCHIBALD 
ALEXANDER, 
PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
IN COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 
12m0, $1.00. 


OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. 


We speak strongly about this 
book, because we think it excep- 
tionally valuable. It is just such a 
book as ought to be in the hands of 

all intelligent men and women who 
have received an education suffi 
cient to enable them to read intelli- 
gently about such subjects as are 
discussed herein. — The Congrega- 
tionad:st. 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


This work is not unlikely to prove| 
in the end the most useful, popular 
service which Dr. McCosh has ren- 
dered to the cause of right thinking 
and to sound philosophy of life. — 


The Independent. 


Its style is so clear and direct, | 
its presentation of the whole sub-! 
ject is so natural and forcible, that 
many persons who habitually ig- 
nore discussions of abstract topics, 
would be charmed into a new intel- 
ectual interest by giving Dr. Mc- 
‘osh’s work a careful considera- 
Jon, —M, ¥. Observer. 


By 
NEWMAN 
SMYTH. 
NEW 
EDITION. 
12mo, $1.50. 





Defended in a Philo- 


sophic Series. 


By 
JAMES McCOSH 
2 vols. 12mo. 
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2. HISTORICAL 
AND CRITICAL. 


Each, $1.50 





By 
SAM’L HARRIS, 
PROFESSOR OF 


SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY 
IN YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 
8vo, $3.50. 


THE MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


We do not know a better work 
among recent publications than this 
one for building up old hopes and 
giving a new strength to oats faith 
The book is thoroughly evangelic, 
fresh, and well wrought out. It 
is a valuable contribution to our 
American theology. — Bisuor 
Hurst in Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 

The extert of literary, philosoph- 
ical, and theological learning which 
jthe work displays is remarkable 
|The style is vigorous, luminous, 
finished, and sometimes brilliant. — 
| Boston Advertiser. 


The Prediction 
of the Fulfill- 


ment of Redemption through the Messiah. 


By 
CHARLES 
AUGUSTUS 
BRIGGS. 
PROFESSOR 
OF HEBREW 
IN UNION 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


By 
os 


HOLLAND. 
12mo, $1.50. 





| It is second in importance to no 
| theological work which has appeared 
lin this country during the present 
century. — The Critic 

It has been worth while to com- 
jmend this book at some length to 
jthe attention of Bible students, be- 
j}cause both the subject and the treat- 
ment entitle it to rank among the 
very foremost works of the genera- 
tion in the department of Exegetical 
Theology. — 7he Evangelist 
| In it we have the first work on 
|Messianic Prophecy, which stands 
lon the level of modern biblical stud- 
lies We commend it not only to 
ministers but to inte lligent laymen 
— The Independent. 


CREED AND CHARACTER. 


| Canon Holland's Logic and Life, 
| publ ished four years ago, had many 
jreaders who bore unanimous test 
|mony to the rare intellectual power, 
|spiritual beauty, and reverent spirit 
jof the book. 


In this new volume the sermons 
lall suggest a single paramount idea 
jand tend towards a single conclu- 
sion; which is to show that Chris- 
jtianity is not a set of theological 
ideas, but the manifestation of the 
jpersonality of Christ exhibited in 
\the Creed of the Christian Church 
and the Christian character. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 








TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 





History of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Reformation. 





By the Rev. M. Creicuton, M. A., Late Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Vol. I. The Great Schism — The Council of Constance, 1378- 
1418. Vol. II. The Council of Basel — The Papal Restoration, 1418- 
1464. With Appendices and Index. These two volumes, 8vo, $10.00. 
Vols. III. and IV. Just Published. The Italian Princes, 1464-1518. 


With Appendices and Index. These two volumes, 8vo, $7.50. 


The author’s work is in all respects a great one, and is certain of a permanent place 
on the shelves of the student of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand specimen of con- 
scientious workmanship, written in an admirable spirit, and a credit to English histori- 
cal scholarship. — English Churchman (London). 


The fullness of the facts here recorded will make this history a most valuable one for 
reference. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 


His work is fairly entitled to rank among the most thorough, impartial, and trust- 
worthy of recent contributions to historical literature. — Zhe Jndependent (New York). 


Reminiscences, dads of Oriel College and 
the Oxford Movement. 


By the Rev. T. Moztey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 
16mo, $3.00. 


Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Kennard, not to mention Newman himself— have 
contributed to the story of the Tractarian Movement. None of these, not even the 
famous Apologia, will compare with the volumes now before us in respect to minute full- 
ness, close personal observation, and characteristic touches. Even to the general reader, 
who knows nothing and cares nothing for the merits of the Oxford Movement, these 
Reminiscences, in their vivid power and eminent candor, must possess a great charm. 
To the few survivors of the tragic mé/ée, who knew the actors or had a personal stake 
in the issue, they are fascinating. Mr. Mozley can recall minds and characters by the 
score, and acquaintances long passed from the scene, and present them with a life and 
reality which is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness. — PRoF. PATTISON in the London 
Academy. 


Every page of these Reminiscences is delightful. The book must be read by every- 
body who would understand the age. We have a sketch or a portrait of nearly every- 
body whose name has become known to us in connection with the Oxford Movement, 
with countless anecdotes, all giving life to characters that we so often regard almost as 
abstractions, or principles, or books. — American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 


These “ Reminiscences ” are wonderfully rich in information hitherto inaccessible to 
most Churchmen. — American Church Review (New York). 
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THE CHURCH PRESS. 


32 pages, Price $2.00 per year, or $1.50 to clergymen, payable in advance 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly. 


A weekly, independent, Catholic Church Journal, under efficient business manage- 
ment, and with a large and able staff of editorial contributors, lay and clerical, in 
America, England, and Canada. 

THE CHURCH PRESS aspires to fulfil the highest function of a Church Journal, impart- 
ing knowledge, directing thought, maintaining faith, refuting error, stimulating zeal, 
aiding Church institutions, and promoting every department and branch of Church 
work. It has been established without reference to party, and is neither the organ of 
a party nor the mouthpiece of an individual, but rather the exponent and advocate of 
the principles, ordinances, and institutions of the Church, as these are formulated in 
the Book of Common Prayer and confirmed either by the usages of antiquity or by the 
Canons of Councils and Conventions in later times. 

The Press, therefore, aims to supply a complete digest of Church News from all 
parts of our own and other lands ; to discuss impartially all public questions in their 
bearing upon Church doctrine, life, and work: to afford a medium for the free inter- 
change of opinion among both clergy and laity; and to prove in all respects a represen- 
tative of, and an auxiliary to, the institutions and enterprises of the Church. 

Among its especial departments is one devoted to Domestic and Foreign Missions, 
another to Sunday Schools, another to Schools and Colleges, another to Archzological 
Research, another to “ Open Letters,” and others to Pulpit Exposition, Biblical Criti- 
cism, Historic Memorials, Literary Reviews, etc. Special reports are made of the 
Church Building Fund, of the White Cross Society, of Parochial Missions, of Diocesan 
Conventions, of Church Congresses, and of public religious meetings; whilst in 
poetry, tales, and general religious matter, the wants of the Family Circle will be met, 
and intellectual, social, and spiritual interests will be promoted. 

Each department is under separate management, whilst all are controlled by one 
presiding and responsible mind. 

A series of articles on THE CATHOLIC FAITH, an exposition and defence, as an an- 
tidote to the errors of the age, has been begun and will be continued by some of the 
leading scholars and divines in the American and English Churches. In like manner 
a new series of Sunday School Lessons for Teachers and Scholars will be supplied in 
exposition of the history and doctrine of the Bible. Among the distinguished writers 
who have promised articles in the department of Archeological Research are the fol- 
lowing: Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph. D., LL. D., of England, Prof. J. A. Pain, Ph.D., 
Rev. A. H. Kellogg, D. D., Mr. O. H. Gates, Rev. R. C. Gillett, M. A., Prof. Lansing, 
D. D., and Rev. W. C. Winslow, Ph. D., LL. D. 

No interest in the Church will be neglected, no claims of Society will be ignored, 
and nothing indeed will be wanting in business arrangements, in scholastic attainment, 
in literary excellence, in Church enterprise, to render THE CHURCH PRESS accept- 
able and useful, worthy of and a power in the Church. The codperation and support 
of the whole Church are therefore solicited. In every Church family THE CHURCH 
Press should be found, and by every Church member it should be read. Its price 
places it within reach of all. An agent is desired for every Parish, and the formation 
of a club in every district. A liberal commission is allowed to agents and clubs, and 
propectuses and sample copies are supplied free of charge. 


THE CHURCH PRESS CO0., 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 


A Stupy 1n THE Earty Aryan Reticions. By LEIGHTON Parks, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 








Contents. — The Religion of the Son of Man; Vedaism; Brahmanism ; 
Transition from Brahmanism to Buddhism ; Buddhism; Christ’s Religion and 
Buddhism ; Hinduism ; Zoroastrianism ; The Perversion of the Gospel ; The 


Future of Christ’s Religion. 


In this volume Mr. Parks makes an important contribution to the study of 
comparative religion. He writes from full knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, also from personal observations in China, Japan, and India; and, 
though holding very firmly to the supremacy of Christianity, he writes in a 
generous spirit, which leads him to see what is best in the peoples and religions 


he discusses. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 


11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK. 


COMMUNION WINE. 


A Critical Examination of Scripture Words and Historic Testimony. By the Rev. 
EDWARD H. JEwett, S.T.D. (Reprinted from the CHURCH REVIEw of April and 
July, 1885.) Price 25 cents. 

FROM BISHOP WILLIAMS. 


MY DEAR Dr. JEWETT: MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Fanuary 11, 1886. 

I have read your admirable articles on “Communion Wine” with great pleasure and instruc: 
tion. You have, it seems to me, settled the question beyond possibility of further argument 

The labor of preparing two such articles must have been enormous ; and there are not many 
among us capable of undertaking it. 

I am sure you will receive, as you assuredly deserve, the thanks of all persons who desire to 
learn the meaning and teaching of Holy Scripture fairly brought out /vom it, and not any kind of 
notion imported s/o it. 

Affectionately yours, JOHN WILLIAMS. 





FROM BISHOP SEYMOUR. 
MY DEAR BROTHER: SPRINGFIELD, Itt., May 9, 1885. 
From the fact that I have an article inthe CourcH Review for April, I have looked into 
the number, and in consequence I have seen and read your article on “Communion Wine.” I 
beg to thank you for it. It is convincing and crushing. The principle involved is of very grave 
importance. This so-called “temperance movement” is in the line of doing an immense amount 
of mischief —it is confusing men’s minds, and good men’s, too, in the distinction between good 


and evil. Your article is capital. 
Affectionately yours, GEORGE F. SEYMOUR. 


Sent on receipt of price, by 


THE CHURCH REVIEW ASSOCIATION. 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH Volume I. BOUND IN HALF LEATHER FOR 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS, 


The Contents comprise the four issues for 1886, as follows : — 


MARCH. 
INTRODUCTION, 
PROF. MUNROE SMITH. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH, 
PROF. JOHN W. BuRGEss. 
COLLECTION OF DUTTES, 
FRANK J. GooDNow. 
AMERICAN LABOR STATISTICS, 
PRoF. RICHMOND M. SMITH. 
LEGISLATIVE /NQUESTS, 
FREDERICK W. WHITRIDGE. 
THE BERLIN CONFERENCE, 
DANIEL DE LEon, Ph. D. 
Reviews. 
SEPTEMBER. 
AMERICAN WAR FINANCIERING, 
Pror. H. C. ADAMS. 


| JUNE. 
ANDREW FACKSON, 
Pror. ANSON D. Morse. 
THE CONSTITUTION IN CLVIL WAR, 
W. A. DUNNING, Ph. D. 
AMBIGUOUS CITIZENSH/P, 
Hon. Wo. L. ScRuGGs. 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS, 
E. R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph. D. 
THE LEGAL TENDER QUESTION, 
| HARRY HARMON NEILL. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 1N NOR- 
WA Y, PROF. JOHN W. BuRGEss 
| Z7HE CONFLICT IN EGYPT. 7, 
Joun Evior Bowen, Ph. D 
Reviews. 


DECEMBER. 


| THE FUTURE OF BANKING, 
Horace WuHitr. 


BIMETALLISM IN THE UNITED| THE EXECUTIVE AND THE COURTS, 


STATES, Hon. ALFRED E. LEE. 
TAXATION OF LABOR, 
CHAS. B. SpaAnHrR, Ph. D. 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF LABOR, 
PrRoF. RICHMOND M. SMITH. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS, 
ProF. RICHMOND M. SMITH 
THE CONFLICT 1N EGYPT. J/, 
Joun Exrot Bowen, Ph. D 
Reviews. 


FRANK J. GOODNow. 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL/SM, 
HERBERT L, OsGoop 
THEORIES OF PROPERTY, 
Pror. Gro. B. NEWCOMB. 
| VON HOLST’S PUBLIC LAW, 
ProF. JOHN W. BuRGEss. 
|ZHE CONFLICT IN EGYPT. Jil, 
Joun Etior Bowen, Ph. D. 
Reviews. 


Any single number here mentioned supplied for 75 cents, 


postpaid. 


FOREIGN PRESS NOTICES have been very numerous, full, and commendatory. From over 300 we 


quote 


Von Holst, in the Deutsche Literatur Zeitung, Oct. 2, 1886: ‘‘ The Political Science Quarterly is going to 


succeed. . . . Serious and thoroughly good work. . 


many a valuable suggestion to European politicians, investigators, publicists, and journalists, an 


view in more than one direction.” 


The plan upon which it is edited is excellent 


.. . Will give 
d widen their field of 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, New York. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY-PRESS 


WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 
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The 
Church Review 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Tue need of a journal conducted in the interests and under 
the patronage of the Church, to discuss the Social, Philosoph- 
ical, and Religious questions of the times, to unfold the His- 
tory and Polity of the Church, and to direct the reading public 
in the great field of Contemporary Literature, is admitted by all 
who are conversant with the drift of the thought and literature 
of our age. 

After six years’ experience in conducting the Church Review, 
we see very plainly the line which ought to be taken in the 
management of so important a journal. We therefore make 
the following announcement as indicating the future policy of 
the Review. 

I. The range of the subjects treated will embrace topics of 
general interest to the reading public. Two articles may be 
expected each month on questions of special present interest to 
Churchmen. 

II. Both sides of questions in controversy will be presented 
by representative writers. The Review itself for the past fif- 
teen months is the best evidence of the good faith of this state- 
ment. And indeed it was our adherence to this policy from 
the first that won for the Church Review the commendation 
signed by fifty-nine of the American Bishops —all that were 
present during the General Convention of 1883 —and from 
which the following is taken : 


At the head of our current Church literature stands Zhe Church 
Review, a monthly periodical. During the past few years, and under 
its present editorship, it has won a deservedly high place among all 
similar publications in the country. It is as comprehensive in its 
tone as the Church itself. All schools of thought that may lawfully 
claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most vital questions 
of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, learning, and com- 
manding ability, etc. 
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III. A critical review of Contemporary Literature and a sum- 
mary of foreign books in short articles by literary correspondents 
resident in England, France, Germany, and Italy will be a lead- 
ing and prominent feature of the Review. We have completed 
our arrangements for this important department, and the first 
articles from our foreign correspondents will appear in the 
May number, and great care will be taken to make it com- 
plete in every respect. Theological literature will not receive 
more attention than Fiction, Biography, History, Ethics, Sci- 
ence, and General Literature. Books of signal importance will 
be made the subject of special articles of sufficient length to 
admit of a full discussion of the topics with which they deal. 

IV. The History of the Christian Church. One of the greatest 
needs of our day is a continuous and comprehensive history of 
the Christian Church from its foundation, with a bibliography 
of the subject, to enable those who may wish to make a study 
of certain periods to know what has been written as well as its 
value. It has long been our wish to publish such a work in the 
Church Review, if we could induce an author to undertake it, 
whose learning and reputation for patient research would inspire 
the confidence of Churchmen in its fairness and accuracy. We 
have now succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Bishop Perry has consented to undertake the work after his 
return from England, where he is to go in June, at the invita- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to preach the sermon 
before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, in S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on the occasion of the 
Colonial Episcopate Centenary. 

This is, beyond question, the most important literary project 
in the history of our periodical literature. The want of such a 
history for the intelligent laity is everywhere felt. Appearing, 
as it will, in chapters of from twenty to twenty-five pages a 
month, the busy layman will have ample time to read it. At 
least every clergyman has felt the need of such a history to put 
into the hands of those who would willingly know more about 
the history of the Church, but have not the means to purchase 
or time to read voluminous works. 

We announce also that Bishop Perry began in the March 
number of the Review the publication of Zhe Life, Times, and 
Correspondence of Bishop White. This is the most timely 
from the fact that it is just a hundred years ago the 4 of Feb- 
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ruary that Bishop White was consecrated in the chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace ; and also, questions are now being discussed in the 
Church which make it important that we should have all the 
facts attainable relating to the early history of the Church in 
the United States. Bishop Perry has some twenty volumes of 
Bishop White’s MS. correspondetice, but little of which has 
ever been printed. It would be out of place to discuss here 
the preéminent qualifications of the distinguished author for the 
great work he has undertaken. 

V. The Law of the Church. It is important that all that ap- 
pertains to the Law of the Church in this country should be 
gathered together and made accessible to the Clergy and Laity. 
A work on this subject by the Editor of the Revzew and author 
of the work on the Rights and Duties of Rectors, Church War- 
dens and Vestrymen in the American Church was announced a 
short time since. For several reasons it has been decided to 
publish it first in the Church Review. When completed it will 
make a much larger volume than was at first anticipated, and 
its publication in the Review will give the author time to treat 
certain questions which its immediate publication would not, 
and yet should be included in the work. It will also place it 
within the reach of all who care to inform themselves on the 
subject. But not wishing to encroach on the present space of 
the Review, sixteen pages will be added which will contain each 
month a chapter of this work. It will embrace: 1. The full 
text of the Constitution and Canons, with the history of each 
Article and Canon and amendments from time to time, and a 
commentary on the same, with the opinions of such eminent 
writers as Hugh Davy Evans, Judge Hoffman, and Dr. Hawks. 
2. A digest of ecclesiastical trials in the Church, and the de- 
cisions of the Civil Courts in the several States affecting reli- 
gious corporations. 3. All the subjects treated in the work on 
the Rights and Duties, etc., and 4. The Common Law of the 
Church ; and every subject on which Churchmen should be in- 
formed in regard to the Law of the Church will be considered. 





Such a periodical as this should be a welcome visitor to every 
Christian home of intelligence, and find many readers among 
those who are interested in the discussions now going on con- 
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cerning our civil and ecclesiastical institutions. We shall en- 
deavor to place it within the reach of all who may care to read it. 

The Church Review, is published on the first of every month, 
each number containing 128 pages. This circular is a speci- 
men of the paper, type, and size of page of the Review. The 
volumes begin with January and July, and each is furnished 
with a full index. Annual subscription $4.00, single copy 35 
cents. Every subscriber who will pay a year’s subscription, strictly 
tn advance, and direct to our Publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 11 East Seventeenth St., New York, N.Y.,and 4 Park 
St., Boston, Mass., will have each volume bound in cloth, free, if 
returned to the Publishers for that purpose within two months 
Srom the receipt of the last number of the volume, or covers will 
be mailed free as he may elect. There will be no deviation from 
this rule. Postage on the numbers returned and expressage on 
the bound volume must be paid by the subscriber. 

Persons may receive the Review through their local book- 
sellers or news-agents, and pay monthly on receipt of the same, 
by sending a postal card to the Publishers, with their name and 
address and that of the bookseller or news-agent through whom 
they wish to receive the Review. Covers for binding will be 
mailed free to such subscribers for 50 cents a volume ; or the 
numbers will be bound at the same rate, if returned to the Pub- 
lishers for that purpose within the time above mentioned. 

All communications regarding subscriptions, etc., must be 
addressed to the Publishers as above. 


Respectfully, 
THE CHURCH REVIEW ASSOCIATION. 
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CHURCH REVIEW. 


Vor. XLIX. 1887. 


JANUARY. 


1. A MODERN SPECTATOR AT A GREEK PLay. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M. A. — 
2. MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. Mary Stuart Smith.— 3. MEXICO AND THE Con- 
STITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D.— 4. MARRIAGE BETWEEN AFFINES. ohn B. 
Gale, Esg.— 5. DIVINE ORIGIN OF Episcopacy. ev. £. Gould, M. A.— CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 6. GENERAL LITERATURE. Illustrated Books. —7. BioGRAPHY. Dyer’s 
Records of an Active Life. — 8. History. Rawlinson’s Egypt and Babylon; Drake’s Making 
of New England; Wilson’s Centennial History; Wright’s Ancient Cities.—9. Eruics. Mar- 
tineau’s Types of Ethical ‘Theory; Ribot’s German Psychology of To-Day; Wentworth’s 
Logic of Introspection. — 10. SCIENCE. Benjamin’s Age of Electricity ; Milne’s Earthquakes 
and other Earth Movements.—11. THEOLOGY. Fairbairn’s Sermons; Hudson’s Concord- 
ance; Weidner’s Biblical Theology of the Old Testament; Gray’s Scriptural Doctrine of Rec- 
ognition in the World to Come; Marvin’s Authorship of the Four Gospels. 

FEBRUARY. 

1. A MODERN SPECTATOR AT A GREEK Pay. Part II. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M. A. 
—2. DIVINE ORIGIN OF Episcopacy. Rev. £. Gould, M.A.— 3. MEXICO AND THE CON- 
STITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D.—4. SHALL THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CHANGE ITS NAME? Prof. Kinloch Nelson, D. D.— 5. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 
Prof. Joseph M. Ciarke, D. D.—6. CHANGES IN THE BooK OF COMMON PRAYER. Rev. 
Frederick Gibson, M. A.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 7. RECENT VERSE. Carpenter’s 
Leber Amoris; Perry’s New Songs and Ballads ; halve Holy Tides. — 8. THEOLOGY. 
Cook’s Orient; Dix’s Christ at the Door of the Heart; Bartlett's Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian ; Burbridge’s Liturgies and Offices of the Church ; Cox’s Expositions. — 9. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. Upton’s Standard Oratorios.— 10. NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MARCH. 

1. MEXICO AND HAITI AND THE CONSTITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D.— 2. THE BEATI- 
TUDES OF THE GosPEL. Rev. C.C. Tiffany, D.D.—3. NAUKRATIS. Rev. William C. Wins- 
low, Ph. D.— 4. DEATH. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M. A.— 5. LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY 
Years AFTER. — 6, Non-THEISTIC EtuHics. Rev. Welford L. Robbins. —7. THE LIFE, TIMES, 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM WHITE, D.D., First BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA. Az. 
Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., LL. D.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 8. FICTION. 
Craddock’s In the Clouds; Bishop’s The Golden Justice. — 9. BloGRAPHY. Brandes’ Eminent 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century. — 10. History. Pears’ The Fall of Constantinople. — 
11, THEOLOGY. Haweis’ Christ and Christianity ; Smyth’s Footprints of the Saviour; Brooks’ 
Twenty Sermons ; Lansing’s Arabic Grammar; Leacock’s Thoughts for the Devout. 


APRIL. 


I. MEXICO AND HAITI AND THE ConsTITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D.—2. THE LIFE, 
TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BisHop WHITE. A+. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., 
ZL. D.—3. THE Hucurenots. Hon. Francis ¥ Parker. — 4. THEORIES OF THE HOLY 
CoMMUNION. Kev. W. D. Wilson, D.D., LL. D.— 5. THe First BisHor oF Nova Scotia. 
Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D. D., LL. D.—6. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN PROVINCES. Rev. 
W. Epiphanius Wilson, M.A.—7. TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. —8. DOES THE 
FiFTY-FIFTH CANON RECOGNIZE THE KIRK AS THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND? Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes, M. A.—9. THE LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATEs. Introduction. 
Rev. Henry Mason Baum.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 10. POETRY. Browne’s Bugle- 
Echoes. — 11. History. Luckock’s The Bishops in the Tower. — 12. THEOLOGY. Smyth’s 
Olid Faiths in New Lights ; Staunton’s Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life; Timlow’s Plain 
Footprints; Bolles’s The Family Altar. 





WHAT IS SAID ABOUT THE CHURCH REVIEW. 


The first article is the completion of “ A Modern Spectator at a Greek Play,” which was be- 
n in the January issue, and is one of the best interpretations of the old Greek spirit that is to 
found in modern literature. The representations carry you back to Greece as it was in the 
days of its glory, and fill the lover of the classics with genuine delight. Rev. W. E. Wilson, 
who is the author of the paper, has put all students of classic literature under obligations to him. 
There is the fine feeling for the Greek here which Mr. Matthew Arnold displays in his poetry. 
Rev. E. Gould concludes his paper on “ The Divine Origin of Episcopacy,” and throws unex- 














pected light upon the origin of Episcopacy in the ante-Nicene age in his examination of the early 
liturgies. Dr. Charles H. Hall continues his vigorous arraignment of the parties who have 
attempted to establish the Episcopal Church in Mexico; Dr. Kinloch Nelson argues strongly 
against the change of the Church’s name; Prof. Joseph M. Clarke discusses “ The Interpretation 
of the Bible,” and Rev. Frederick Gibson comments on “ The Changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” Considerable space is also given to contemporary literature. While this Review does 
not seek its topics for discussion, to any extent, outside of the Episcopal fold, it is rapidly gain- 
ing an excellent reputation as the channel through which some of the strongest men in the Church 
are speaking their minds on the religious questions which are an expression of its active life. — 
Herald (Boston). 

We cannot too highly commend both the form and the substance of the Church Review, as 
recently remodeled. . . . It has passed from stage to stage of improvement, till now there is no 
review or magazine of its kind comparable with it for comprehensive ability, for beauty of ap- 
pearance, and for the excellence of its paper and type. . . . It is as much a sign, perhaps, of a 
growing significance in the word itself, as of a change of purpose in the administration, that a 
church review can be made to embrace such subjects as literature, archeology, history, and legal 


criticism, as well as theology and exegesis. . . . Altogether the Church Acview is worthy of the 
high praise that it has received in so many quarters, especially since the latest enlargement of 
its scope. We wish it continued success. — Zhe Gazette (Montreal, Canada). 


This number is marked by freedom of discussion, and the taste and Churchmanship that can- 
not find something with which to be pleased in the varied table of contents, must be hard to 
suit. — Zhe Church. 

In the Church Review for February the first place is given to the concluding portion of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s article, ‘A Modern Spectator at a Greek Play,” a very able article, and as in- 
teresting as it is able. . . . Dr. Clark writes on “The Interpretation of the bible,” his article 
being a criticism of Dr. Farrar’s Bampton Lecture of 1885. Dr. Clark applauds the excellence 
of much of Farrar’s work, but condemns its tendency to rationalism. His paper is written with 
calmness and discrimination. . . . There is an excellent literary department, and the editor an- 
nounces his intention of further extending this contemporary department by reviews of foreign 
books, those printed in the French, German, and Russian languages. Altogether the Church 
Review is a very able organ of the American Episcopal Church. — Zhe Glode (St. John, N. B.). 

The Xeview is always scholarly, high-minded, and polished, whether it discusses marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or Mr. Howells’s “ Silas 
Lapham.” — Zhe Beacon. 

The Review is conducted with ability, and its typography is unexceptionable. — Ze Churchman. 

It is only necessary to name the papers in the Church Review to show what a wide field it 
covers, and what able discussion its pages must contain. — 7he Argus. 

It may detract from the enjoyment with which the reader has followed this graphic picture of 
a Greek play to learn it is alla dream. This number of the Church Review is one of great in- 
terest. — Boston Traveller. 

The Church Review for February contains a number of unusually strong and readable articles. 
. . « The department of “Contemporary Literature ” contains some timely and valuable discus- 
sions, and altogether the number presents to readers as good religious thought as there is cur- 
rent. — Public Opinion (Washington). 

The Church Review for December contains a remarkably excellent article on Socialism, by the 
Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., of Providence. Perhaps it is not too much to affirm that socialism is 
the burning question of the age. . . . It contains articles, also, on Christian Union, the name of 
the Episcopal Church, the early Pilgrims and Puritans, hymns, and some minor topics. — Beacon 
(Boston). 

The Church Review for December is a solid and instructive number. It contains articles on 
Christian Union, Socialism, the Name of our American Church, the Pilgrims of Plymouth and 
the Puritans of Boston, Hymns and Hymn Tunes, and extensive notices of Contemporary Liter- 
ature. The subjects are all treated in an able and interesting manner, and the result is that this 
number will add to the reputation of the Review as one of the leading periodicals, not only of 
the Church, but also of the country. It should be generously sustained by the Church. The 
editor promises a splendid bill of fare for next year, and we bespeak for the Review a cordial 
and general reception. In every number there is evidence of improvement, and the Church is 
happily favored that has such an organ at its service. — 7he Church Press. 

The Church Review contains a cordial paper by Mary Stuart Smith on “ Mary and Martha 
Washington,” the thoroughly excellent and entertaining work which has recently come from the 
pen of the venerable Benson J. Lossing. . . . The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, under the head 
“ Mexico and the Constitution,” .. . goes into the general subject, not merely as related to 
Mexico, but also as to the general principles upon which it is desirable to conduct all missionary 
work, . . . The department of ‘Contemporary Literature ’’ covers illustrated books, biography, 
history, ethics, science, and theology. — 7hke Morning News (Wilmington, Delaware). 

The Church Review is a well-edited magazine: thoroughly committed to Episcopacy, it advo- 
cates that which it believes. — Zhe Standard (Chicago). 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


HE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEM-)| ASHOTAH HOUSE 





INARY, Receives Candidates for Holy Orders from any 
. Diocese, properly accredited, and maintains its work, as 
Cuetsga Square, New York. it has done for more than forty years, chie fly by the offer- 
The Academical year begins on Wednesday, in the Sep- ings of the Church received through the daily mail. 
tember Ember Week. | Correspondence is invited, and remittances will be 
ie ee eo gratefully received by the President, Rev. Georce G 
. raat < Pe ss Seems ee eee Carter, Nashotah, Wisconsin. Money-orders should 
course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. be drawn on Oconomowoc. 
The requirements for admission and further particulars President and Prof. of Pastoral Theology, Rev. Gzoacs 
can be had from G. Carter, A. M.; Prof. of Systematic Divir lity, Rev 
Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., Dean, > 2 Avams, D. D.; Prof. of Eccles Hist., Rev 
. a] 
426 West 23d Street, New York. | M. Ritey, D. D.; Prof. of Exegesis, Bib. Lit. and 


Hebrew, Rev. J. M. CLarxs, D. D. 





IVINITY SCHOOL OF THE + ae HE UNIVERSITY 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The next year will begin September 16, Complete 
Faculty, thorough work. Sound learning, manliness 


OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewaneg, TEenn., 

Is located on the Cumberland Plateau, 2,100 feet above 

the sea level, in a region free from malaria, consump 

ve > . : ?\tion, and catarrh. For healthfulness, high scholarship, 

earnest spirituality cultivated in students. Special and |,,4 good order it is unsurpassed. Preparatory, Colle- 

Post-Graduate courses, giate, Commercial, and Theological Departments, fully 
New commodious building, new chapel. Address the equipped. 285 students in attendance. 





_— = Rev. TELFAIR HODGSON, D. D., 
Tue Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT, ‘Cini ieinons 
goth Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. | i iis 
WHE SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
xriscors L THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. | FACULTY: 
Twentieth year begins September 29. The Church’s Ry ~ Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuiprce, D. D., Lecturer on 


he hte — sly . Rev. J: Steinrort Kepney, 
prescribed pre paration for Orders pursued in a mature D. D., Professor of Divinity. ‘Tur Rev. E. S. Wrtson 
ivinity c. » 


manner, with peculiar local advantages and attractions | A. M., Prof. of U. and N. T. Exegesis, and Hebrew. Tux 

Also Special, Post-Graduate, and Post-Ordination study | Rev. 7}. MacBrive Sterrett, D. D., Prof. of Ethics 
} ‘ “iradigg: <vicsouyig ~ Ara - B 

provided for, which may be combined with courses in BT aos ogetics. THe Rev. Epwarp C. Bitt A. M., 


H 4 B. D., Prof. of Liturgics. Tue Rev. F. D. Hoskins, 
arvard. | A, oh , Prof. of Biblical Learning and Homiletics. Tue 
Address the Dean, |Rev. Sy-vester CLarke, Prof. of Ecclesiastical History. 


» CEORCR ZARPICEIF , | The Academical year begins September 29th. TU- 
Rev. GEORGE ZABRISKIE GRAY, D.D. |1710N AND ROOMS FREE. For further informa- 
|tion address 
Tue Rev. F. D. HOSKINS, A. M., Warpen 





HE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEM- — , _— a 
INARY. HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIR- 


WasuinGTon Boutevarp, Cuicaco. GINIA, 
The year begins September 29, Feast of S. Michael Farrrax Co., NEAR ALEXANDRIA, 


and All Angels. | : 
. a 7, Pear oa Rev. J. Packarp, D. D., Dean. The library con- 
For requirements for admission and other particulars,|_ . : : 
tains 11,000 volumes. The Seminary opens on the last 


address the men Wednesday of September, and closes on the fourth 
Tus Ricut Rev. WM. E. MCLAREN, S.T.D, Thursday in June. Cassius F, Leg, Treas., Alexan- 


255 Ontario Street, saiiieet dria. Students, 40; alumni, 734. 








S™ see cay CANSANDS tn Hupson, Y M N a = TU N Ee ty 





Is a Training School for the Ministry. The Course of you OF THE 
Study for the Degree of B ‘A is the same as in colleges CHILDREN CHURCH 
fiona. The charges for Board, Washing, Fuel, p Ane Endorsed by gil who havecsen it. Send 
ights, and partly furnished rooms are $225 per annum, for sample copy. soto and Wi Words only, 
The next Academic Year will begin the 15th of Sep- le de os post ered Single copy. postpaid .% 
me xeon, hee nein Hee 
Tus Ray. R. B. FAIRBAIRN, D. D., LL. D 0. B. BU, Jr-, Publisher, 438. 4th §t., 


Wappen. | 
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The Evangelical Education Society, 


OFFICE, NO. 1224 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


AIDS THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 


AND 


DISTRIBUTES EVANGELICAL LITERATURE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, LARGE AND SMALL, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


CHARACTER OF OUR MEN. 


The Society has sent into the ministry over 400 men. With rare exceptions they are doing 
efficient work in the ministry. Many of them already occupy posts of large influence. Some 
are bishops. Six are professors in theological seminaries. Several are eminent missionaries. A 
number are rectors of leading city parishes. Indeed, they are earnestly sought for, and gladly 
received wherever they go, and as a rule they are an honor to the ministry and to the Church. 








CONCLUSIVE TESTIMONY. 


We select a few reports from Bishops who have charge of the larger portion of our graduates : 
Bishops who represent widely separate sections of the country and various schools of churc/:manship 

BisHop CLARK, of Rhode Island, says: “ They are regarded by us all as men of the highest 
ability, and they have all been most active and useful laborers here. They have exerc sed their 
ministry to the glory of God and the edification of His Church. 

BisHoP PINKNEY, of Maryland, writes: “ All of them stand high in the list of clergy. Most, 
if not all of them, give promise of distinction in after life. Zhey are Presbyters of whom any 
Diocese might be proud.” 

BisHop CLARKSON, of Nebraska, writes: “ As good men as we have in the West for zeal, 
piety, efficiency, and usefulness.” 

BisHopP VAIL, of Kansas, writes: “ Capital, excellent, faithful, and true. Adove the average.” 

BisHoPp WHITAKER, of Nevada, writes: “I am certain that the average ability, fidelity, and 
fitness for usefulness of these men is higher than the average of the same qualities in any Diocese 
in which I am acquainted. J only wish that the whole body of the clergy could become as good.” 





OUR POSITION. 


We would by no means lift every burden from the student’s back, or remove every obstacle 
out of his way ; but mere/y spare him that labor and effort which weaken both mind and body. 





BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


Acting Vice-President, 








President 
Hon, FELIX R. BRUNOT. Rt. Rev. OZ W. WHITAKER, D. D. 
General Secretary, reasurer, 
Rev. ROBERT OC. MATLACK, D.D. WILLIAM % HOUSTON, Esq. 

ONE YEAR. 

Rev. W. S. Langford, D. D........+4.+- New York. Rev. W. F. Paddock, D. D...........00+ Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. H. Eccleston, D. D........+.+..+ Baltimore ag Robes F, Temberd. occccccccccseses Philadelphia. 

Rev. Thomas Duncan, D. D.........++- Ohio s/s Te SO rer Philadelphia. 

BR. Ws BE. JOG cc ccscccccccccecsees Philadelphia. i I, Cra tuscaccccscccecere Philadelphia. 
TWO YEARS. 

Be. GB. Lewis Pikthecc cc cccccccccccscoce New York. Rev. Benj. Watson, D. D............00. Philadelphia. 
-— BE. BIOWR, TGG> so ccccccscccocccss New York. Rev. W. N. McVickar, D. D.......0.+5. Philadelphia. 
ev. Henry Brown, hhites Soiebe peeweetanl Chester, Pa. Rev. W. H. Meade, D. D..........0000- Philadelphia 
Rev. R. A. Edwards, $00 066 Cbeceseee sone Philadelphia A. Hi. Miller, Beg, 0... .ccccscccccccscces Philadelphia. 
THREE YEARS. 

Rev. W. F. Watkins, D. D.............. New York. | Rev. D. S. Miller, D. D..... .....++++++ Philadelphia 
Sy a te EE, TD. EDs . cccccevecees Baltimore. Rev. Richard Newton, D. D.......-.... Philadelphia 
Rev. Charles E. Murray........+..00.0+- Delaware. Rev. J. Blake Falkner, D. D..........-. Philadelphia. 
Henry Whelen, Jr........seeeceee eens Philadelphia. | Wm. P. Cresson, Esq..........--+e+ee0+ Philadelphia. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and bequeath to THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH Dollars Real Estate for 
the general purposes of the Society. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 
INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 


Rt. Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D., LL. D., President. 


Rev. ELISHA WHITTLESEY, Corresponding Secretary, 
OFFICE, 37 SPRING ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 








MERITS. 


Scope. — Strictly Educational work. The cost of thorough education 
puts its advantages beyond the means of many earnest and valuable Can- 
didates. The Society meets the needs of such by limited grants, which 
make it possible to continue their preparation from year to year till 
completed. 

PREFERENCE. — Capability before numbers in the ministry: Ist, by 
the utmost caution in adopting scholars; 2d, by renewals, if needed, 
through the College and Seminary course. In short, the aim is o/d- 
fashioned education for the ministry. 

A1ps THE MEN DIRECTLY. — There are two modes of this service, — 
contributions to the funds of Theological Schools for current expenses ; 
and grants to scholars. The former is only partial in its reach. It leaves 
out the College training, which is the primary necessity. It does not ease 
the student in respect of his personal, living, and school expenses. It 
does not admit of discrimination, in the application of gifts, between 
strong and weak, worthy and unfit men. On the contrary, the Society’s 
grants are in the form of annual scholarships, to which individuals are ap- 
pointed on personal acquaintance or approved testimonials. 

APPLICATION OF FunpDs. — The Society is general in its operations. 
From the beginning it has had an eye to the wants of the whole Church. 
Provision in Dioceses for only their own candidates disregards the larger 
needs of weak Dioceses, and the still more helpless missionary jurisdic- 
tions, and is notoriously selfish and suicidal. Large and generous pur- 
poses are only reliable in the Body of Curist. 


CaTuovicity, — The Society ignores, in its administration, differences 
of opinion and Churchmanship; assumes that its scholars are learners, 
preparing to judge for themselves, and that a “right judgment in all 
things” is the product of trained faculties and careful study, animated 
by sincere loyalty to Curist and his Church, 
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Have you a cold house? Oran exposed room hard to heat? Or a house badly ventilated ? 
Or a nursery needing purity of air? Or an invalid’s room to be improved? In addition to the 
solution of these problems, do you desire the cheerful fire of the open grate, and the beauty of 
the open fire-place? Send for catalogue of 


THE 


JACKSON VENTILATING-GRATE. 


COMBINED GRATE 
AND FURNACE, 
INTRODUCING HEATED) 
OUT-DOOR AIR. 
Would you heat two or three rooms with a single grate, or rooms one above another, or one 


back of the other, with no more fuel than you are using in an ordinary grate? Examine int 


the merits of THE JACKSON VENTILATING-GRATE, Not one, but scores of designs, from tl 


slainest to the most ornate, in plain or oxidized iron, nickeled steel, solid brass, or real bronze 
] ,» inp ’ 





Reports from your own State and, probably, neighborhood, and from thousands using these 
grates, 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
No. 50 Beekman St. New York. 








REMINGTON 
Standard Type-Writer. 
a oe 





THE WORLD. 





| WE GUARANTEE 
All that we claim for the Remington. 


Buy it, with the privilege of returning 
within thirty days if not 


and WM. L. GARRISON. Price, $20.00. ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. 


These groups are packed without extra charge, to os . 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended Type- Writer and Stenographers’ Supplies of 


Wedding Presents, they wil] be forwarded promptly as di- the finest quality. Send for illustrated pam- 
rected. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, vary- : 
ing in price from $10 00 to $25.00, and pedestals (in ebon- phlet. 


by incising ro.cents to vessel VE Ae’ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
JOHN ROGERS, 337 Broadway, New York, 


860 Broadway, Corner of 17th St., New York. 
Takes THe EvevAToR, 
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MEXICO AND HAITI AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Statement Respecting our Church Work in Mexico. By the 
Right Rev. Atrrep Ler, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Dela- 


ware. 
"EOn dpxala xparelrw. — Council of Nice. 


IV. 


Ir is proper to say that Bishop Holly has borne himself most 
worthily in his trying situation. I know of no complaint of him 
that merits mention. I pity him, too, for we have kept him 
at starvation diet, and have shorn him down to the quick. I 
frankly concede that if he could have brought up his difficult 
Mission to a true autonomy he would have done so; but I wish 
he were back again among his own race here at home; it would 
be better for us all. The rose-clouds of hope, which seemed to 
cover the romantic mountain-tops and flowery savannas of that 
tropical land, and so greatly excited fond and enthusiastic sym- 
pathies in the matter-of-fact people in this chilly climate, have 
long since given way to a hard, discouraging temper. But he 
has endured his isolation and neglect like a good soldier, and 
may he have all the honor that I can give him. My quarrel is 
not with him, but with those who put him in his position there. 
With five or six millions of his race in this country, whose votes 
and influences affect the destinies of my country and Church, I, 
for one, had far rather have him, and men like him, laboring for 
Church extension here, among the colored people, where no 
such isolation exists, and where, as I look at it, the work is 
legitimate. What the nursing care of this Church has been to 
Haiti seems very much like the care of a step-mother. In 1874 
there were reported for Haiti two hundred and twenty-eight 
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communicants ; in 1880 were reported three hundred and one, 
and for last year two hundred and ninety, an increase of less 
than five per annum. The contributions for that Mission have 
shrunk to an almost imperceptible item in the reported receipts. 
The rest of the money has come out of contributions which were 
made for Missions to the heathen, Missions which have been 
all along very sorely overburdened with “accrued liabilities.” 
This fund has been overdrawn now for many years. As I look 
at it, it should not be subjected to this alienation of its resources, 
but, unless it is, the Mission in Haiti would fail of our nursing 
care. I have dwelt upon the Covenant made by the bishops 
with the Missionary jurisdiction of the Island of Haiti chiefly, 
because of the fact that I could do so without mixing up ques- 
tions of the conduct of the Bishop of that portion of the Church ; 
and also because it was the inauguration of the policy, and the 
model of action in the case of Mexico. 

This second record is so fresh in the minds of Churchmen 
that I propose to confine myself to three points at the most, 
leaving such other facts as are known to our people to their 
judgment. These points are: first, the treatment of the House 
of Deputies by the other House, as to the request for informa- 
tion ; second, the position in which the action in this case left 
the Board of Managers in their dealings with the “Church of 
Jesus” in Mexico; third, the manner and the effect of the an- 
nulling of the treaty. 

As is known to all men, the Rev. Dr. Riley, a presbyter of 
this Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, suc- 
ceeded in securing voluntary assistance to his Missionary work 
in the valley of Mexico from the independent society known 
among us as the American Church Missionary Society. This 
society assumed the care of the matter, in coalition with cer- 
tain pious women, known since as the Mexican League, which 
guaranteed to raise sufficient funds to carry it on. For reasons 
which it is not necessary now to recall, the work was next given 
over to the charge of the Board of Missions, which consented 
to accept it from them. The Board of Managers had no voice 
in the arrangement, and they could not very well raise the ques- 
tions then which are now forced upon them by circumstances. 
They had drifted into the arrangement as, to my knowledge, 
they have been drifting along for years. By that I mean, that 
an executive body, like the Board of Managers, instead of hav- 
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ing plans for this work of evangelising the world, are made, by 
circumstances, to accept any work which is pressed upon them, 
and to assume responsibilities which they cannot direct nor 
fulfill. Therefore they found themselves put into the position 
of apparent control of Mexican Missions, whose income was to 
be assumed by the Mexican League, and whose government 
somehow inhered in the Commission of the House of Bishops. 


1879. 

In 1879, the House of Bishops completed the work of cre- 
ating this Mission into a National Church, and made a Cov- 
enant between itself and that Church. It was well known that 
no little dissatisfaction, doubt, and dread existed in the minds 
of many concerning the hasty adoption of the measure, much 
of which has been justified since by the course of events. How 
far this doubt may have influenced the action that is now to be 
noticed, I am not prepared to state. But in the General Con- 
vention of 1880 [ Fournal, p. 132], 


On motion of the Rev. Dr. Dix, of New York, it was 

Resolved, that the House of Deputies respectfully request the House 
of Bishops to give them information, during the present session of the 
Convention, respecting the organisation known as the Mexican Branch 
of the Catholic Church, and particularly to say whether the conse- 
cration of a bishop for the said organisation was done in accordance 
with the provisions of Article X. of the Constitution, and what were 
the guarantees, pledges, and promises given to the Bishops of this 
Church, prior to the consecration of the Rev. Dr. Riley, and what 
Creed and Liturgy are now in use in the said organisation, with any 
other matters relating to the subject upon which they may deem it de- 
sirable that the members of our Communion should be informed. 


This message was reported the same day, as having been re- 
ceived in the other House, and was referred to the two Com- 
mittees on Amendments to the Constitution and Canons, sit- 
ting together. [Fournal, p. 285. 181.] The answer was returned 
three days later [pp. 176 to 181]. 

Reviewing the resolution and the lengthy reply, at this late 
day, it is to be noted, that in view of the fact that Dr. Dix and 
all others had already had information of the report of the pro- 
ceedings, as given in the Spirit of Missions for August, 1879, 
and still in the resolutions speaks three times of “the organi- 
sation known as the Mexican Branch of the Catholic Church,” 
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and the “said organisation,” not calling it “a foreign Church ;” 
and therefore we would now suppose that the point of informa- 
tion desired was really the question of validity in the said action, 
— it is noticeable that the distinguished Committees take no no- 
tice of this point. The House of Deputies were really no wiser 
after the long reply of the bishops, except formally and techni- 
cally, than they were before. Their resolution should have read, 
“that the other House be requested to give us a copy of the 
Covenant with ‘said organisation,’” if, as the answer implies, 
they meant no more. 

It is assumed in the reply, without argument, that “by Ar- 
ticle X. of the Constitution it is entirely within the competence 
of the bishops of this Church to consider and take action on 
the request from the proper authorities in a foreign country, to 
consecrate a bishop therefor.” Therefore they have taken ac- 
tion, p. 176. This assumption may be justified partly by the 
previous record in respect to Haiti, and by the default of any 
recalcitration of the other House. Any argument now made 
against it, of course, labors under this difficulty. The above 
claim to have properly interpreted Article X., so far as the gen- 
eral silence goes, may seem to have been granted, or looked 
upon as containing no noticeable injurious effects. My argu- 
ment is effective surely to the point that the act of default can- 
not change the facts of the case. It must be decided by ca- 
nonical action alone. In that same Convention of 1880, a Mis- 
sionary Bishop was consecrated, under the provisions of Article 
X., for Montana and another for New Mexico, and others might 
have been for any foreign country equally under § 8 of Can. 15, 
Title I, which is still the only canonical interpretation of that 
Article known to this Church. These brethren were all nomi- 
nated to, canvassed and elected by, the House of Deputies, who 
had definite and sufficient information of the “ guarantees, 
pledges, and promises” in each case. But a Mexican bishop 
had been consecrated, by another interpretation of Article X., 
under no canon, by some interpretation which had not been 
made as all interpretations should be, by a canon. The con- 
stitution of a Church isa collection of general truths necessa- 
rily in terse language, stating fundamental principles, to be after- 
wards expressed or limited by canons, and therefore open to 
various readings from the fact of its brevity. The explanations 
of these general principles have always become the permissions 
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of succeeding actions, because of canonical prescriptions which 
select particulars and define, so far as they go, the mode of 
action under the Articles. Granting that there is a reserve 
fund of power in the House of Bishops, in Article X., because 
of the possible variations in the reading of the same, the only 
regular mode of proceeding must be by deliberate expression of 
such grant in a canon or joint resolution. Let us look back for 
a moment. In 1844, when Article X. came into existence, it 
gave a power to the bishops to consecrate a bishop for China 
or Africa; but they did not then believe that it was “in the 
competency” of their body to proceed until the general grant 
had been deliberated and canonically adjusted. Recall for the 
instant that the House of Deputies had consented to that Ar- 
ticle under the plain assertion of 1841, that they would not ap- 
prove the nomination of any person until they knew just what 
Dr. Dix’s resolution was calling for in 1880, and that in 1844 
they ratified the Article and passed the canon, and only then 
acted regularly under it, in the spirit of their previous resolu- 
tion. I maintain that, in a constitutional Church, such as this 
is, even pranting to bishops all Apostolic power even to “ build- 
ing on another man’s foundations,” they are limited as to the 
mode of use of that authority by consenting to the Articles of 
the Constitution. Therefore the question 7x /:fe is not, whether 
they have a reserve of power, but whether they are not bound 
to use it in an orderly manner. This new use of it has become 
far more critical than the act of consecrating foreign bishops 
under the canon in 1844, for they remain under our general 
jurisdiction. These other men emerge at once from it, and sub- 
mit to it only from good nature and promise. “ The guaran- 
tees, pledges, and promises,” which the message from the House 
of Bishops specifies, were contained in Article VI of the Cov- 
enant which was sent in by them, to which was appended their 
own remark, that “they are not yet fully complied with,” and 
that “the Liturgy, at present in use in the Mexican branch 
of the Church, is incomplete and subject to farther amend- 
ment. It is used tentatively until it shall have been amended 
to the satisfaction of the commission by a Synod of that Church, 
sitting under the Presidency of the Bishop thereof.” [ Fournai/, 
p. 180.] They state that suggestions for the emendation of the 
offices of Baptism and the administration of the Lorp’s Supper 
have been made by them, and refer to the absence of the Bishop 
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from his Diocese. They have also resolved not to consecrate 
any more bishops for Mexico “until the Bishop already conse- 
crated shall have actually entered upon his work, and until the 
terms of the Covenant, touching the preparation of the Liturgy, 
shall have been duly complied with” [p. 181]. 

One comfort arises out of this statement; namely, the 
strength of a Church, that can stand such a strain as this has 
been.without a murmur. If Congress should legislate in this 
way, there would be war in “ no time.” 

Now is it too much to claim that a coérdinate branch of the 
sovereign authority of this Church, asking for information in a 
solemn manner, had a right to a voice in such “tentative” 
process? 

They were interested to know, not that an incomplete lit- 
urgy was being used, and something better promised, but just 
what that liturgy was and how it was incomplete ; not only that 
suggestions of amendments had been made, but why they were 
necessary, and what was the form of them. I venture the re- 
mark that such a statement as was given above, if it had been 
sent to the other House in connection with a nominee to any 
foreign Church existing under the canon, would have prevented 
his election. It is my own conviction that it would have done 
much the same if it had been fairly submitted in this case. In 
connection herewith let us note the variation in style of this 
Mexican Covenant. The former reads “The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” This substitutes properly “the Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

It is their sole act, but why the change? If I am right in 
the foregoing article, it is extra-constitutional and without ca- 
nonical guidance, and is, except 7” foro consciencte, invalid. 
The pledges made in it have not been ratified, nor is any good 
reason yet known why they are still hanging in tentative air. 
We have been, now for many years, a wonder to all people; 
that we cannot obtain legally the smallest relaxation from a 
single rubric in the least of our offices in the Prayer Book, and 
yet that one House accepts as a sufficient guarantee such hazy 
language as this: that in Mexico the “provisions of the said 
(Communion) office” shall be made “conformable to the gen- 
eral outline and spirit of the primitive Liturgies, in the judg- 
ment of the (seven) Bishops aforesaid, or of the Commission of 
Bishops, by them appointed.” If we were dealing with seventy 
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churches and forty thousand members of such reliable men as 
were found in the State of Connecticut when Dr. Seabury rep- 
resented them, we might feel the urgency of the case as some- 
how justifying such a provision, but with Mexico—I forbear. 
Has Article X given to seven bishops, no matter how learned 
or sound in their judgment, any such power to involve us all in 
such a questionable provision? I think not. They speak of 
their work “as a delicate and difficult duty.’ In scores of 
minor instances of duty, not half so delicate or difficult, they 
have submitted their doubts to the minds of their brethren, for 
coéperation ; would that they had done so in this “duty.” 

2. I call attention to the position of the Board of Managers 
of the Board of Missions. I repeat that I do not draw at all 
upon their record, nor know that I speak the sentiments of any 
one of them; I take the responsibility of all that I say. They 
have been bound hand and foot, as to anything like independent 
actions, in regard to Mexico. They could literally of themselves 
do nothing but guard the honor of this Church in a feeble way, 
when urged on from without. They have been mere auditing 
scribes. They could not do anything but accept the Covenant 
as binding on them, to provide so far as they could, that our 
part of it should be made good. They had no voice in question- 
ing anything that was done in Mexico: that was the province 
solely of the Commission of Bishops, a new Body in its rela- 
tions to them, for which no canon of the Digest had made pro- 
vision. They could not graciously say a word about funds, for 
that was the sole province of the Mexican League of the enthu- 
siastic and fervid Sisters of the Church, who somehow had re- 
ceived a dispensation from the Apostolic Precept, “ But I suffer 
not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but 
to be in silence’’* [1 Timothy ii. 12]. Their promise was ex- 
clusive as to funds. It resulted at last that the Foreign Com- 
mittee had nothing to do but supplement their shortcomings, 
as to money, out of the Missionary alms collected under the head 
of Foreign Missions, as for Africa, China, and Japan. One thing, 
however, feil to their share: to resist incessant calls for in- 
creased appropriations to Mexico, when, as they always are, they 


* It is sayable that that text does not refuse their efforts at money-raising. 
Granted, not in express terms ; but will any one explain how they can undertake 
the burden of a great Missionary Church in silence? Their annual reports are 
never silent. 
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were buried under debt. I am of the opinion that this Mexican 
arrangement has paralysed every real Foreign Mission of this 
Church. The only way out of the confusion that I can think of 
is to create a third General Committee, as Bishop Whittingham 
suggested, which shall have entire responsibility in these mat- 
ters, which shall expend only the moneys raised for that coun- 
try, and which shall be properly made up of bishops alone. The 
“competency” of creating the difficulty was entire in the House 
of Bishops: let us leave them the trial of the management of 
it. The powers of the Board of Managers, under the Mission- 
ary Canon, are in the inverse ratio of their responsibilities, any- 
how. They have been loyally silent on the whole subject. They 
have not had a whit of influence in the diminution of the gifts 
to Mexico. 

I defy the closest scrutiny and the sound criticism of their 
acts and reports, to inculpate them as a Board for any derelic- 
tion. They have kept any doubts or suspicions or writhings of 
conscience to themselves. The failure of the work in Mexico 
does not lie at their door. But we are told, “ The unsuccessful 
result is greatly to be deplored. In the éwevztable shock which 
ensued we have lost the respect and affection of some of our 
brethren ; the fact of application having been extensively known, 
the negative answer of the Board of Missions places us in ax 
extremely mortifying and painful position, almost beyond our en- 
durance. The most painful thing is the answer we must give 
to the (Mexican) congregations, represented in the Convention. 
Our work cannot go on as in the past. Those congregations 
need ministers and pecuniary assistance, — wants which we can- 
not expect the League to supply.” [ Statement, p. 16.] The writer 
knew that, for reasons, five congregations in the valley of Mexico 
were not present in that Convention. I for one should honor 
them if, as is murmured here, they were absent because of their 
conviction that Bishop Riley is still Bishop of that see. 

3. It is not necessary for me to discuss the causes of the fail- 
ure of the Mexican Mission, other than those which appear on 
the surface. The late action of the Board of Managers was three 
months in completing. In either of its meetings certain voices 
would have been potent, had they been heard. There was cer- 
tainly full time and information of what was under discussion. 
The question at last narrowed itself down to this, by the show- 
ing of the Statement itself: Shall the Board, after all that has 
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passed, on the request of six presbyters and two readers, and 
having no understanding of the reasons of the absence of the 
rest, and giving them, after so long a period, no information on 
the manner of service or articles of belief of these persons, — 
shall it decide that a National Church can, by their action in 
the Bible House in New York, be changed back into a subor- 
dinate Mission of this Church, or into a chapel or chapels in a 
foreign land, —an act of sovereign, not of delegated, authority ? 
The Board cannot override the Commission of seven bishops, in 
whose competency that question stands. The Board cannot re- 
duce these independent Mexican Churchmen to the obedience 
of our canons. The Missionary Canon 8, Title III., gives them 
no such power. The Board cannot say, with any right or author- 
ity, whether Bishop Riley is or is not Bishop of the valley of 
Mexico, however individuals in it may conclude. If he is such 
Bishop, the Board would at once conflict with his authority, and 
establish a schism by agreeing to the petition of these other 
men. If he is not, the Board cannot suggest any canonical pro- 
cess by which the presbyters of that region remaining there can 
be made presbyters of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; nor 
could it offer any plan by which they can be put under our laws, 
as are the presbyters in China and Japan. There is as yet no 
provisions in the Digest by which a foreign clergyman, remain- 
ing in his place and nation, can put himself under our control. 

Behind all this lies, to my mind, the superior question, which 
ought to justify delay: Shall the Board, whose powers are ex- 
pressed and limited by canon, commit this Church to the prin- 
ciple of entering a foreign land, where a Church of Curist ex- 
ists already? It is not to be inferred that the Board entertains 
any of these questions. I do not know that any member of it 
agrees with me in regard to them. 

One single fact is patent to all men who have had anything 
to do with this Mexican branch, which is its inextricable con- 
fusion. On the way from Vera Cruz to the capital, after ascend- 
ing out of the 7zerra Caliente and passing Jalapa, the traveller 
enters a region of perpetual mists, which enshroud the foot of 
the magnificent Orizaba, and they are hardly ever dispersed. 
Such a mist covers Mexico, so far as we know her ecclesiastical 
temper towards us. We have heard great swelling words of a 
sunrise that was to appear and bring in the blessed dawn of 
a new day in the land of Montezuma; but we have only heard 
of it. 
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It is certainly time that we pass on to some clearer ground. 
With so large a portion of this earth lying in pagan corruption 
and darkness, we can well afford to leave Mexico to work out 
her destiny, and expect that our American life and civilisation 
will penetrate her regions by the way of Texas, and the immi- 
gration that is beginning to enter thence. This Church does 
not sustain the annual promises made to her legitimate Foreign 
Missions promptly and sensibly. They have a happy-go-lucky 
existence. Now we rise in our finances out of deep, dark waters 
of threatened bankruptcy towards a glimmer of light and relief, 
and anon we are down again among the weeds and slime of the 
bottom, under “accrued liabilities.” That is our normal con- 
dition ; and any member of the Foreign Committee who reaches 
the peace of a spiritual mind after a session of the Board finds 
it through much tribulation. But it is hard, just as we take 
breath, to be summoned to the bar of public opinion for our 
“grave mistakes” by those who very seldom come near us to 
stimulate our zeal or to advise our feeble-mindedness. What 
has the Board done to call for this? It has simply stated to 
itself, and to the parties who are so shocked at the hearing, 
that it can get no reliable knowledge, that it has nothing that 
it can reasonably do in Mexico, and that it will put no bar in 
the way of the American Church Missionary Society in any- 
thing that it may undertake; nay, that it will give the agents of 
that or any other society the advantage of all the information it 
has, if it has any. It offers no word of discouragement to the 
Mexican League; it has gone very far the other way. It seems 
merely to have reached the conviction, after patient, assiduous, 
and painful efforts, that it can do nothing. 

Is it said that this is to discourage the faithful of this Church 
in giving? Was it less than discouraging to all men and women, 
that the Commission of Bishops obtained the act of Bishop 
Riley in accepting silence in that region, and confessing to a 
broken covenant? He certainly was the soul and the substance 
of the whole matter. The act requesting his resignation (see 
Fournal, 1883, p. go *) that cut him loose from it was its coup 

* We find on the same page of the Yournal of 1883 a device to obviate difficulties. 
A presbyter was to be sent to Mexico to be “a representative of this Church,” and 
“to have charge of the American congregation,” and to disburse funds and stipends 
by “ sole assignment,” under the direction of the Foreign Committee ; the presbyter to 


be under the jurisdiction of the Presiding Bishop. Now there is no such “ congrega- 
tion in that foreign country” of Mexico. By the provisions of § iii. Can. 4, Title III., 
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de grace. It necessitated in direct consequence the little act 
which has been recently reached. We literally know nothing 
of the reliability of those who remain, except what they write 
on paper. They are persons who cannot see that they are 
bound in common sense to give full, final, satisfactory replies 
to certain simple, important queries, and who do not do it. 

The Board, in my judgment, is wise not to accept their 
pledges or to trust itself to their guidance. For one, I hail the 
opportunity that it gives us to reconsider the whole subject, 
and to readjust our broken relations, among ourselves, in full 
council. But it may be said, What is to become of the property 
which has been acquired in Mexico, — the two grand churches 
there? I am eccentric enough to believe that, in equity, the 
famous King’s Chapel in Boston is, of right, the property of the 
Episcopal Church there. On the same grounds, I do not 
acquiesce in the acts of a revolutionary government in confis- 
cating other people’s churches. Let there be a single turn of 
the wheel in that volatile polity of Mexico, and let an opposite 
faction come to power by aid of the priests, and I do not see 
why they may not reconfiscate them, nor how we could very 
fairly enter a plea in rejoinder. The tenure of our possession 
is frail. But it is urged we turn our backs on timid and in- 
nocent believers, who have already been converted to Prot- 
estantism. Yea! I am constantly forced by experience, even 
in our own land, to wonder what people have been converted 
to, judging by their fruits. But it may be said, Shall we con- 
fess to the Methodists and Presbyterians, whose success is so 
brilliant there, that we are obliged to succumb and fail? Per- 
haps so. If we have gone to work in a wrong way, and been 
trying to raise a National Church without any cognisable juris- 
diction, and with unknown rights and sentimental usages, then 
let us fail, and let us confess it manfully. I have failed often 
in life, and have often had reason to thank Gop that I did so, 
when His Providence at last showed me that I had been driven 
unwittingly into a better way, so that I am hardened into some 
satisfaction in failures. 


there is only one mode in which such a Church or congregation can be gathered 
there, and when organised it would receive rights which might conflict with the 
appointment of a clerical financial agent as proposed. In plain English we are to 
send a person under Can. 4, as above, to Mexico, to people who have not asked for 
him,—to become a disbursing clerk to other people who do want that which he 
brings with him. No “satisfactory” assurance has been produced to justify this 
plan. It may be true that there is such assurance, but the evidence is not offered. 
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But I respectfully suggest that for one I am surrounded by 
Christians, — believers in the Great Dragon, in Mariolatry and 
the Antichrist, and yet, to my logical, partisan confusion, Chris- 
tians, whose piety, learning, and honorable character make 
me tender of giving them just offence. To them these matters 
are as sacred as they are to us, or to Methodists or Presbyte- 
rians. They may ask me, “Is it honorable in your Episcopal 
Church to take advantage of the disturbed state of a feeble and 
unstable country, to establish a Cave of Adullam, that shall 
gather about it all the discontented members of established 
churches, while you do not venture to do the same in the city 
of Rome itself? You send an emissary, a worthy one, to Italy, 
to correspond with the clergy and men of influence there on 
the great issues of the universal household of Curist, but you 
keep your chapel there, expressly as a chapel, for your own 
Protestant people. Here at home you separate yourselves from 
un-apostolic organisations, to, wit, Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans; you refuse them ecclesiastical recognition, and re-ordain 
their ministers. But in Haiti and Mexico you compete upon 
the same platform with them, and ignore all your home pre- 
tensions.” 

If, as is true from our actions, they can complain of us that 
we show our conviction that they have no rights that we are 
bound to respect in Mexico because of their Mariolatry, then is 
it not a declaration of internecine war, and a lapse into the 
baldest Protestantism, not only against them, but against our 
own record in England and America, and equally against the 
primitive canons and councils of the Universal Church? I 
want an answer to give them that will cover the whole ground 
at home and abroad. If this Church, in solemn council, adjudi- 
cates that she is free to ignore the Roman Catholic Church in 
Haiti and Mexico, then I will try to be loyal to her behest. 
But she will thereupon enter a thorny path, that will be found 
sooner or later to be “no thoroughfare.” 

Now I have abstained from using information which I know 
to be reliable, either because it is conciliar or private. I aver 
that there has been no little dissatisfaction, high and low, with 
this drift of the Episcopal Church. It would have given some 
influence to the argument if I had been free to use that infor- 
mation. It is better, as I look at it, to leave the subject on its 
own merits. My conviction is that this hitherto silent dissatis- 
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faction has reached a limit, and will break forth into some expres- 
sion that will endanger the peace and prosperity of this Church, 
if the intrusive process is pushed much farther, I have been 
silent, for the most part, for many years “ while the fire burned,” 
but it has been without the slightest hostility to any real work 
done in Haiti or Mexico. I should be false to my convictions 
of my duty to this beloved Church, and to its Lorp, if I kept 
silence any longer. We have drifted on smooth currents along 
by the shores that were green with grass and sprinkled with . 
tropical flowers, and we have, at last, come to the breakers. B 
What I have written is quite open to all manner of mistake and 
railing, and I would fain have shunned it. I am all through a 
Protestant as much as I was in the early days of my studies of 
Hooker and Jewel. I reverence the bishops acting under the 
just laws of the Church, and among them all I reverence none 
more than the venerable president, for many graces of charac- 
ter and life. I have no hostility to satisfy against any Church 
in any land. I have only the ordinary convictions to which I 
have been led by this Church, and by an honest desire to serve 
her interests. I have reached these convictions gradually and 
by the best means known to me, and I shall have, in enduring 
whatever odium or severity they may incur, this one satisfac- 
tion: Liberavi animam meam. 
These articles have been extended so far that we can refer 
only, in conclusion, to an utterance of the House of Bishops 
which was made during the General Convention of 1880 [see 
Fournal, pp. 120, 263], when it was received by the House 
of Deputies on the fifteenth day of the session, and followed on 
the next day by the resolution of Dr. Dix, asking for farther 
information concerning Mexico. The printed “ Statement,” 
which has been heretofore reviewed, does not bear on that 
utterance, and we refer to it now only because of our respect 
for its authors. To do it justice would require too much space. 
But we feel bound to say a few words concerning its assertions. 
1. Note the reserve of the Lambeth utterance, which it con- 
tains: “ We are ready to offer all help and such privileges as 
may be acceptable to them (those drawn to us), and ave con- 
sistent with the maintenance of our principles, as enunciated in 
our formularies.”” Now it is well known that the English bish- 
ops, under the statute of Premunire, are prevented from any 
utterances that look to statutory decrees or acts, and therefore 
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their interpretation of this language must hold for a vague sense 
of good-natured sympathy. By courtesy the other bishops, their 
guests, are held to the same sense. It is an expression of sym- 
pathy “consistent”’ with “ our own principles.” 

2. We must judge of the whole reasoning of the documents 
by the American conclusion. The premises need not go be- 
yond the conclusion, which is that our bishops do not mean 
to dispute the validity of consecrations by a single conse- 
crator, but are fully convinced that in the organisation of re- 
Sormed Churches, where three bishops of the province may not 
be had, there may be a supplement of other bishops of National 
Churches. They refer to the Canons of Nicwa. These are of 
course the fourth, fifth, and sixth canons. A Roman priest 
would smile, comparing their propositions marked first and 
second with the opening sentence of the sixth canon of the 
Council. “Ta dpxaia &y xpareirw ra ev’ Aiyurry, etc., éradi kal 7d év TH 
Pwpy émicxorw rotro ovvnbés éorv.” And while I do not offer to 
smile at such a concatenation, I fail to see the coherence of the 
opinions with either the Lambeth sympathy or the American 
intentions. The Trent Council, A. p. 1565, had done its work be- 
fore Hooker, Laud, and others had spoken what I have quoted. 
The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, A. pD. 1854, has no 
connection whatever with the matter of Intrusion. And the 
decree of Infallibility, A. D. 1870, guoad Protestants, does not 
change the nature or attitude of Romanisma whit. The Church 
in Mexico has been a National Church as much since 1870, so 
far as we are concerned, as she was in 1565. We resented in- 
trusion into England then, and we must abide by our “own 
principles” now. 

3. But we hear that the universal Episcopate now claimed by 
the Pope requires all bishops now to be set up against him as 
a barrier, because of “the solidarity of the Episcopate.” Of 
course, in examining this statement, we only show respect for it 
in declining to do more than point out the fact that, so far as 
our present argument goes, it simply indicates that our House 
of Bishops are prepared, whenever in a foreign country a real 
substantial National Church cannot obtain the office of Bishop 
by naming three of their own Province or Eparchy, then they 
are to be understood as always willing to supply what is lacking 
in the number. As Nice looked at things, I fancy they can do 
so, but I remind others of what seems to be forgotten in a zeal 
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for that number free, that the true gst of the fourth Canon of 
Niczea was, “ A bishop shall be appointed by a// (the bishops) of 
the Eparchy (Province),” thus preserving a National front. They 
inserted as a minimum number, “If that is not possible on 
account of pressing necessity or on account of the length of 
journeys, three (bishops) at the least shall meet and proceed to 
the imposition of hands (consecration), with the permission of 
those absent, in writing.” The same thoughtfulness is shown in 
the provision that “ the confirmation of what was done delongs in 
right, in each Eparchy, to the Metropolitan.” [See Hefele’s //is¢. 
Com., p. 381.] Thus examined, it hardly appears to have been a 
fortunate citation. It surely indicates ‘a solidarity of the Epis- 
copate ” 2 a province or nation, rather than a theory to introduce 
an entering wedge from other nations. Exceptions occurred 
under this canon, but it was reviewed in many councils, was 
put in execution in the Greek and Latin Churches, and “ is in- 
serted in all collections of ecclesiastical laws, especially in the 
Corpus juris canonict.” 


CHARLES H. HALL, 











LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
WHITE. 


CHAPTER II, — ORDINATION AND EARLY MINISTRY. 


On Monday, October 15, 1770, William White, having com- 
pleted his preliminary studies for Holy Orders, sailed from 
Chester in the -ship Britannia, Nathaniel Falconer, master. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette issued the following Thursday gives, 
as the list of passengers, ‘‘Messieurs James Mease, William 
White, Thomas Hopkinson, and Richard Dimsdale ; also Jacob 
Rush and Phineas Bond, Esquires, of this city, together with 
several others.” * 

Among the letters the young candidate for the ministry took 
with him was one from Joseph Galloway, addressed “‘ To Benja- 
min Franklin, Esquire, Deputy Post Master of North America, 
in Craven Street, London, #@ Favour Mr. White,” and still pre- 
served among the Franklin MSS. in the Pennsylvania Historical 


Society. It was as follows : — 
PHILADELPHIA, October 10, 1770. 

Dear Sir, — This will be delivered to you by Mr. William White, 
for whose Parents, as well as himself, I have a particular Regard. 
His Errand to London is with Design to finish his studies in Divinity, 
and to obtain Orders in the Church. If great Goodness and Rectitude 
of Heart, improved by a virtuous and liberal Education, and free from 
the Vices and Licentiousness too frequently the attendants on un- 
guarded Youth, render a young Gentleman fit for the great and impor- 
tant duties of Religion, I have good Reason to believe the Object of 

* Of Mr. White’s fellow-passengers, Phineas Bond, Esquire, was one of the origi- 
nal trustees of the College and Academy of Philadelphia, having been elected in 
1749, and his name appearing on the list of members next to that of Colonel Thomas 
White. Thomas Hopkinson was graduated the year following that in which White 
took his A. B. He is alluded to by Dr. Smith in a letter addressed to the secretary 
of the venerable society as “ distantly related to the Bishop of Worcester,” and spoken 
of as “a very valuable young man and only unhappy in his hesitation and manner of 
speech.” [Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., i. p. 462-] 
Mr. Hopkinson returned to this country, and died in Charles County, Maryland, in 
1784. 
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this Letter will not prove an inferiour Ornament to the Sacred Pro- 
fession. Under this Opinion of him, permit me to recommend him to 
your Advice, Assistance, and Friendship. I will not offer an Apology 
on this Occasion as I well know the Pleasure you receive in lending 
your Aid to Mankind in General, but to youth in particular, in their 
laudable Pursuits, will more than compensate for any pains you may 
be at in performing the benevolent office. 
I am, with much esteem, 
Your most obed. hum»: Servant, 
Jos. GaLLoway.* 


William White needed no introduction to Benjamin Franklin. 
When in his eighteenth year, and while prosecuting his studies 
for Orders, White, together with Franklin and Francis Hopkin- 
son, had assisted Miss Betty Shewell to elope from her brother’s 
house in Philadelphia in order to marry the rising young painter 
Benjamin West, who was then in England. Miss Shewell, on 
escaping from her brother’s illegal detention, proceeded to Lon- 
don under the care and protection of her future father-in-law. 
To the close of his life Bishop White defended his share in this 
elopement, saying, “ If it were to do over again, I should act in 
precisely the same way ; Gop meant them to come together.” ¢ 


* Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, etc., p. 133. 

t We append from a letter addressed to the author by Thomas F. Shewell, Esq., 
of Bristol, Pa., under date of February 17, 1837, a graphic reminiscence of this inci- 
dent of the Bishop’s early life : — 

“ My friend, John A. McAllister, has enclosed to me your note requesting some 
account of the elopement of Miss Betty Shewell from her brother’s house in Phila- 
delphia previous to her marriage to Mr. Benjamin West. 

“ About the year 1833, Bishop White made his last diocesan visit to the interior 
of the State, and being entertained at the house of Dr. Edward Swift, of Easton, 
was induced during the evening by Mrs. Betsey Swift to give the details of an occur- 
rence happening so long before. 

“Mr. West was a native of Delaware County, a gentleman of most genial man- 
ners, and very popular in society, both with the ladies and gentlemen; and at length 
the young merchants belonging to the wealthier families determined to raise a sub- 
scription of two thousand dollars to send Mr. West, who was poor, to Italy for two 
years’ study and improvement. Before his departure, however, evidently some love- 
passages had occurred between the young people, for the merchant brother, Stephen 
Shewell, who was a very proud man, took a violent prejudice against Mr. West, on 
his sister’s account, calling him a ‘ pauper,’ an ‘ object of charity,’ etc. 

“ West remained two years in Italy, much to his advantage, and was returning 
through England toward his native country, when the King, having seen some 
sketches showing a wonderful power of grouping, appointed him his painter. After 
some time, Mr. West wrote to Miss Shewell that it would be impossible for him to 
return to Philadelphia, but a certain brig was about coming to London, bringing his 
father to pay him a visit, and if she would accompany him with her maid they would 
be married as soon as she arrived in London. 
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Besides this letter to Dr. Franklin, White and his fellow- 
traveller Thomas Hopkinson, who had shared with him the 
instructions in divinity given by the Philadelphia clergy, bore 
the following testimonial to the Bishop of London: — 


PHIL! September 24" 1770. 
May IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP, 

We return you our sincere Thanks for the kind regard your Lord- 
ship has always shown towards Persons recommended to you for 
Holy Orders. We hope we shall never write in favor of any but 
such as upon a thorough examination will be found to be well quali- 
fied. It is upon this principle that we now beg Leave to introduce to 
your Lordship, Mr. William White and Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, two 
young Gentlemen who have gone through our College with Diligence 
and Applause, and in consequence have obtained the Degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts. From their earliest years they have 


“ As soon as Mr. Shewell learned of this arrangement he became violently angry, 
declared that no pauper should marry his sister, and finally locked her up in her 
room until the vessel should have departed. 

“ As soon as this state of things became known to those friends of West who had 
aided him to go to Italy, they determined, in the Bishop’s words, that ‘ Ben should 
have his wife,’ sending to Miss Shewell, by her maid, concealed under her dress, a 
rope-ladder, with a note, saying that they would cause the vessel to drop down to 
Chester, sixteen miles, to obviate suspicion, and that on a given evening they would 
have a carriage round the corner at eleven o’clock at night, and if she would use the 
ladder to reach the ground they would safely convey her to Chester and put her on 
board the vessel. 

“The plan was entirely successful. The lady entered the carriage with two of 
the gentlemen, while one rode outside with the driver. - 

“The roads were abominably bad, and the eloping company only reached the 
vessel at daybreak, and the weary night came to an end. The party safely crossed 
the ocean, and a long and happy life awaited the married pair. 

“During the whole course of the story, the venerable Bishop spoke with great 
animation, and seemed to relish the adventure, saying, ‘ Ben deserved a good wife, 
and old as I am I am ready to do it again to serve such worthy people.’ 

“TI believe you are aware that the party consisted of Benjamin Franklin, then 
about fifty-six years old; Francis Hopkinson, author of ‘The Battle of the Kegs’ (a 
humorous ditty of Revolutionary times) ; and Bishop White. Mr. West became 
President of the Royal Society, and was noted for his genial character. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. West were most intimate with the King and Queen, with whom both were 
great favorites. Mrs. West was the aunt of Mrs. Hunt, the mother of Leigh Hunt, 
both having been Miss Shewells. My father, the late Thomas Shewell, was in Lon- 
don from 1796 to 1799, and frequently called upon Mrs. West, also attending Mr. 
West’s famous Sunday dinners. One day a tall flunkey brought in a plate carefully 
covered with a napkin, when Mrs. West remarked to my father, ‘You must not 
laugh, Cousin Tommy, at my attempt to raise some Indian corn in a hot-house. I 
only succeeded in growing cobs, but I have had them boiled so as to get the perfume.’ 

“T have thus endeavored to give you the statement as related to me by Dr. Swift 
as the story given by the Bishop. Mrs. West was the first cousin of my grandfather, 
Robert Shewell.” 
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been under Religious Impressions. These have directed their stud- 
ies, and we hope, as they have heretofore preserved unblemished 
Characters, they will, when admitted to the Profession they have 
so anxiously desired, prove usefull to Religion and be ornaments of 
the Church of England, with whose Doctrine and Discipline they are 
well acquainted, and of which we trust they will be good Servants. 
Your Lordship may remember that the names of these two young 

gentlemen were among those whom Dr. Smith mentioned to you some 
time since as then preparing themselves for the Ministry. As they 
are not yet of sufficient age for Priests’ Orders, they are desirous of 
obtaining Deacons’ Orders, as soon as your Lordship may think con- 
venient ; and we do assure your Lordship that they cannot fail from 
their connections, and the Esteem they have justly acquired, of be- 
ing provided for immediately upon their return to America in full 
Orders. ... We are, etc. 

RICHARD PETERS, 

WILLIAM SMITH, 

Jacos Ducué.* 


As the aspirant for ordination lacked several months of the 
canonical age, he obtained a “faculty,” or dispensation, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury granting ordination infra etatem 
as a special favor.f The Rt. Rev. Dr. Terrick was then the 


* From the original draft in the manuscript of Dr. Peters in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, quoted in the Zzfe and Correspondence of William 
Smith, pp. 458, 489. 

t In a letter addressed to the Bishop of London by the Rev. Drs. Peters and Smith 
and Mr. Duché, under date of April 22, 1768, there is reference made to the incon- 
venience arising from the English rule respecting the age for ordination. After 
reciting the cases of Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Coombe, the letter proceeds: ‘ Our 
humble request to your Lordship, therefore, is to know by a few lines as soon as 
possible ‘ Whether this want of the full age might not be dispensed with in regard 
to America without being made a hurtful Precedent to others who have not so well 
improved their time.’ We know it will subject us to disagreeable solicitations, but 
we have the resolution, ’t is hoped, to withstand them where there may not be equal 
merit. 

“If the rule can in any case be dispensed with, on account of the necessities of the 
Church here, we would recommend it in this case, for both the Gentlemen and three 
others nearly of their age have for two winters past attended Divinity Lectures under 
Dr. Smith, and have acquitted themselves so well in delivering their Sunday Evening 
Exercises that seldom fewer than a thousand persons have attended to hear them. They 
are well versed in Composition and are excellent Speakers, Mr. Coombe in particu- 
lar being admired for his Talent in this way, nor have we the least Doubt of their 
prudence and shall be ready to give, as we think they will be ready to receive, our 
best advice at their first setting out in Life. 

“ We say nothing of their accomplishments in the Languages and liberal Sciences 
as we are persuaded they will give your Lordship satisfaction in that, and no way 
sink in your opinion the favorable Idea you have been pleased to form concerning 
the education of such Youth as have already come under your Lordship’s notice 
from the College of this City.” — Hist. Col. Am. Col. Church, ii. pp. 425, 426. 
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Bishop of London and Diocesan of all the Episcopal churches 
in America. After being examined by the Bishop’s chaplain, 
who told a friend of the family “that his examination would 
have been an honor to either of the universities,” Mr. White 
was ordained a Deacon, under letters dismissory from the Bishop 
of London, by Dr. Philip Yonge, Bishop of Norwich, at the 
Ember season, on Sunday, December 23,* and in the Chapel 
Royal of S. James’s Palace, Westminster, of which the Bishop 
ef London was dean. He remained in England about a year 
and a half, until he reached the age requisite for Priest’s Orders. 
This interval was spent with his aunts, Mrs. Weeks and Mrs. 
White, another sister of his father having died shortly before 
his arrival in England. The time spent with these beloved re- 
latives in “that earthly paradise,” as he styles Twickenham, and 
the impressions made upon him by the circle of friends he met 
in their charming home were never forgotten. It was his only 
lengthened absence from his beloved Philadelphia. The inci- 
dents of his stay in London are best learned from his own 
words :— 


My father had kept up an affectionate correspondence with his 
family in England; and it is necessary to an account of myself, to 
give a few facts relative to them. His three sisters, after losing their 
mother, and two of them having lost their husbands, the eldest having 
never been married, lived chiefly on jointures, and on annuities pur- 
chased by their profits in business, at Twickenham, in a genteel com- 
petency. The greater part of what they had in their power to leave 
became mine, and amounted to about three thousand pounds sterling. 
One of the sisters, Mrs. Midwinter, died within a year of my going to 
England. I was received by the survivors, Mrs. White and Mrs. 
Weeks, as a son. They were excellent women, which was also the 
character of their deceased sister. The eldest, in particular, has been 
ever since considered by me as one of the finest women I ever knew. 
With an excellent understanding, exemplary piety, and great dignity 
of manners, she possessed the vivacity of youth at above the age of 
seventy. 

In consequence of my father’s recollections of his boyhood, and in 
order to make me cautious on political subjects, he apprised me that 
I might probably find his sisters of the description of people who were 
friends of the family and of the claim of the Stuarts. For although he 
had been put to a grammar school in S. Alban’s, eighteen miles from 


* The record of the weather in the Gentleman's Magasine is as follows: “ Therm. 
43°. Very wet night and morn, heavy, moist day.” 
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London, he remembered sundry incidents to the above purpose. Among 
them was his mother’s taking of him to Newgate, to visit a clergyman 
confined there as dangerous tothe government. He was a Mr. Howell,* 
the author of a History of the Bible, formerly a book in vogue, but 
now superseded by the later work of Stackhouse. After a while, fa- 
miliarity banished reserve on the subject of politics, when I learned 
from these ladies that they had been educated in the principles of 
Jacobitism, but had long given up the cause as desperate ; the readier 
on account of their respect for the personal character of the present 
King. I did not fail to acknowledge to them, that both their brother 
and his son, although neither of them had ever entered zealously into 
political party, were attached to the principles of the British Constitu- 
tion as confirmed, not introduced, by the revolution of 1688. 

During my stay in England I was treated by my aunts with truly 
parental affection. I had lodgings in town, but spent a considera- 
ble proportion of my time with them in Twickenham, where I took 
pleasure, not only in the society of an agreeable circle of friends, to 
which I was admitted in that earthly paradise, but in rambles in the 
neighborhood, and in beholding what the old vicar of the place, the 
Rev. George Costard, who pointed them out to me in our walks, called 
classic grounds. He was a very learned man, and had been a cele- 
brated instructor when fellow of Wadham College, in Oxford. In the 
library of this city there is a smal] tract of his on some points in 
astronomy. 

While in England I made several journeys to different parts of it. 
The longest of them was a range of about six hundred miles, with a 
friend from my very early years, Mr. John Benezet, the most distant 
counties of our tour being Lancashire, as far as Liverpool, and Derby- 
shire, where we visited what are called its wonders, which are described 
in books. Not far from them are Shenstone’s famous Leasowes, and 
Lord Lyttleton’s as famous Hagley Park ; both of which we saw with 
very great delight. We also visited, near Manchester, the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s coal pits, with his wonderful bridge over the river 
Irwell ; and, on our return to London, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
magnificent seat of Chatsworth. 

The most interesting of my excursions was to Oxford and to Bath, 
in May, 1771. In each of them my stay was between two and three 
weeks. In the preceding holidays of Christmas I had become ac- 

* The Rev. Lawrence Howel, who was ordained by the nonjuring Bishop Hickes, 
in 1712, was imprisoned, in 1717, for writing a pamphlet entitled, Ze Case of Schism 
tn the Church of England truly stated, London, 1715, 8vo, and died in Newgate in 
1720. The tract for which he suffered confinement was issued anonymously. The 
work referred to by the Bishop was A Complete History of the Bible, in three volumes, 


ary of Authors. 
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quainted with a Rev. Mr. (since Dr.) Burroughs, a fellow of Magdalen 
College ; and with a Mr. Robearts Carr, a student of Worcester Col- 
lege, of about my own age, and designed for the ministry, into which 
he entered before my leaving of England. With his elder brother, the 
Rev. Colston Carr, I had previously become much acquainted ; there 
having been an hereditary friendship between the families. He is 
still living, and is the father of Sir Henry Carr, who distinguished 
himself in Spain, under General Moore, and was since married to 
the widow of the murdered prime minister, Mr. Percival. The Rev. 
Colston Carr was vicar of Feltham, near to Twickenham; and was 
presented, some years after, by Bishop Terrick, who had been a 
friend of his deceased father, to the parish of Eling. His younger 
brother and the said Mr. Burroughs were of great service to me 
in Oxford. The former lodged me in his college, that of Worcester, 
in the chambers of a friend then absent. It would be superfluous to 
give you an account of this wonderful collection of colleges, of which 
the most minute particulars are in books. But let it be mentioned, 
that besides the sight of all the objects of curiosity, not only in Oxford 
but in the most magnificent seats in the neighborhood, the most splen- 
did of which are Blenheim, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Stowe, that of Earl Temple, it is a source of even present gratification 
to have had a sight of characters, of whom some were then and others 
have become since illustrious. From the said Mr. Costard I carried 
a letter to Dr. Kennicot, a canon of Christ Church College, who was 
then making progress in his great work, since given to the world. He 
was very polite to me, and presented to me a copy of his Collections, 
as far as they were then made. One evening, on the then favorite 
walk of Merton College, there was pointed out to me, as a rising char- 
acter, a Dr. Moore, then also a canon of Christ Church ; and this was 
the gentleman who, about fifteen years afterward, consecrated me a 
Bishop. 

The morning after my arrival in Oxford, Mr. Robearts Carr took 
me to the house of the Rev. Mr. Swinton, the keeper of the archives 
of the university, to whom I carried a letter from Mr. Costard. We 
were told by a servant that Mr. Swinton had gone to S. Mary’s, the 
university church, to the visitation. My friend confessed that he had 
forgotten the occasion, and proposed our going to hear the Bishop's 
charge. He was the celebrated Dr. Lowth. We entered the church 
soon after he had begun, and was proceeding to a commendation of 
the character of Archbishop Secker, who had died since the last 
charge, and who had preceded the speaker in his Diocese. In the 
following winter I was present at the same Bishop’s anniversary ser- 
mon before the Society for Propagating the Gospel. And fifteen 
years afterward I visited him under the decay of his great powers ; 
he being then Bishop of London. 
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Dining on a Sunday in Worcester College, I was asked by a young 
clergyman who sat near me, a Mr. Walker, whether I took pleasure in 
sacred music. On being answered in the affirmative, he proposed our 
going to the chapel of Magdalen College. We went, after dinner, and 
the music was as delightful as can be imagined. My attention being 
attracted to a divine, who, from his dress and from his stall, appeared 
to be the principal person in the chapel, I inquired his name, and was 
told that he was Dr. Horne, the president of the college. This was 
the excellent man, since Bishop of Norwich, and well-known from his 
writings.* He was handsome, and of a good presence. 

On the other Sunday of my stay, I dined with the Fellows of the same 
college, on the invitation of the above named Mr. Burroughs. One 
of the Fellows had come from a distant parish, held with his fellowship, 
to take his turn of preaching at S. Mary’s. After dinner, the beadle 
of the university came, with the ensigns of his office, to precede the 
preacher to church. The subject of the discourse was, the harmony 
of the Evangelists in the event of our Lorp’s resurrection. It was 
highly commended, and the vice-chancellor was reported to have 
expressed a wish for its publication. The preacher was a Mr. Town- 
son ; and as a divine of this name has since published a much es- 
teemed book on the subject, I take it to be an enlargement of what 
I heard in outline and within the compass of a sermon.f 

In the morning of the same day, and in the same church, I heard 
Dr. Thomas Randolph, since Dean of Canterbury, and the author of 
two volumes of works, published after his decease. 

One day the above named Mr. Walker invited me to the examina- 
tion of two candidates for the degree of A. B., to be held in a building 
of great antiquity, called the public schools. ‘The course taken on 
such an occasion was, that each of the candidates chose any three 
of the resident masters of arts to be his examiners. At present Mr. 


* “Bishop Horne has recorded, in one of his publications, that the highest seat 
to which he aspired in heaven was to sit at the feet of Dr. Launcelot Andrews, the 
celebrated Bishop in the days of Queen Elizabeth and James the First. Bishop 
Hobart, in one of his publications, referring to this saying of Bishop Horne, has re- 
marked that it is difficult to decide in which of the seats each of the two Bishops 
might be the most fitly placed.” (Note added in 1830.) 

t “Since my letter to Bishop Hobart, I found, in the shop of a seller of second- 
hand books, the work of Dr. Townson; and perceiving from one of the English 
periodicals that there had been published a posthumous volume of his discourses, 
I obtained it through the agency of a bookseller. It appears, from a memoir of 
Dr. Townson’s life prefixed to the volume, that the first discourse in the work before 
procured by me was the one which I had heard at S. Mary’s, the place and the 
time of the first delivery of it being specified; and that the other discourses are 
enlargements of it. They are first-rate performances, and worthy of the attention 
of students of theology. It appears from the memoir that the sermon in the uni- 
versity was printed at the desire of the learned audience.” (Note added in 1830 
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Walker was one of such three. The examination of each took about 
an hour. It was slight ; although, except in Hebrew, not in such a 
ludicrous degree as is described by Vicesimus Knox in one of his 
essays. On seeing this essay, some years after, I could not but tes- 
tify that there was ground for the representation ; until there came 
out 4 Scale or Chart of Truth, by Dr. Tatham, the head of one of the 
colleges, being the compressed contents of eight sermons preached by 
him at the Bampton lecture. He treats Dr. Knox with great contempt ; 
and accuses him of giving to the world what is substantially false, be- 
cause a part only of the truth. Dr. Tatham states that the exercises 
in the public schools are kept up only fro formz, being accommodated 
to the obsolete philosophy of Aristotle, but not a test of the real edu- 
cation conducted in the different colleges. Dr. Tatham wishes that 
the university system were restored, with accommodation to the im- 
proved state of philosophy ; but he contends, that to describe what is 
done in the university schools, as a test of what is taught to the youth 
and required of them in the colleges, is deceptive. I have not met a 
contradiction of Dr. Tatham’s statements. Under this view of the 
subject, I suppose that the Hebraic questions referred to were in 
compliance with ancient requisition, under the change of times ; when 
the knowledge of the language was no longer thought necessary for a 
degree in the arts. The questions were, to one of the candidates, 
What is the English of “ gadbatha”? and to the other, What is the 
Hebrew of “ My Gop, my Gop, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

I was present at the convocation, when Dr. Nowell, the public ora- 
tor of the university, presented several young gentlemen for honorary 
degrees. Although he made a Latin address, highly commending 
them, my friends informed me that the course now taken for that 
kind of degree was often adopted by young men of family who could 
not have obtained it in any other way. This seems to strengthen 
Dr. Tatham’s account of the matter. The convocation consists of 
the vice-chancellor, who presides ; the two proctors for the year, who 
are a sort of sheriffs under him; and all who have attained the degree 
of master of arts. 

Having mentioned some literary characters who became personally 
known to me in the university, I will not omit, although extraneous 
to it, that giant of genius and literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson. My 
introduction to him was a letter from the Rev. Jonathan Odell, for- 
merly missionary at Burlington. The doctor was very civil to me. 
I visited him occasionally ; and I know some who would be tempted 
to envy me the felicity of having found him, one morning, in the act 
of preparing his dictionary for a new edition. His harshness of man- 
ners never displayed itself to me, except in one instance, when he told 
me that had he been prime minister during the then recent contro- 
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versy concerning the Stamp Act, he would have sent a ship of war and 
levelled one of our principal cities with the ground. On the other 
hand, I have heard from him sentiments expressive of a feeling heart, 
and convincing me that he would not have done as he said. Having 
dined in company with him, in Kensington, at the house of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, well known to scholars of that day, and returning in the stage- 
coach with the doctor, I mentioned to him there being a Philadelphia 
edition of his Prince of Abyssinia. He expressed a wish to see it. I 
promised to send him a copy on my return to Philadelphia, and did 
so. He returned a polite answer, which is printed in Mr. Boswell’s 
second edition of his Life of the doctor. Mr. (since the Rev. Dr.) 
Abercrombie’s admiration of Dr. Johnson had led to a correspondence 
with Mr. Boswell, to whom, with my consent, the letter was sent.* 

This reminds me of another literary character, a friend of Johnson, 
Dr. Goldsmith. We lodged for some time near to one another, in 
Brick Court of the Temple. I had it intimated to him by an acquaint- 
ance of both, that I wished for the pleasure of making him a visit. It 
ensued ; and in our conversation it took a turn which excited in me a 
painful sensation, from the circumstance that a man of such a genius 
should write for bread. His Deserted Village came under notice, and 
some remarks were made by us on the principle of it, —the decay 
of the peasantry. He said that were he to write a pamphlet on the 
subject, he could prove the point incontrovertibly. On his being 
asked why he did not set his mind to this, his answer was, “It is not 
worth my while. A good poem will bring me one hundred guineas ; 
but the pamphlet would bring me nothing.” This was a short time 
before my leaving of England, and I saw the doctor no more. 

In April,f 1772, I was ordained a priest by the bishop of London 
(Dr. Terrick). This prelate not having given any work to the world, 
the only ground of his being supposed by me to possess talents is his 
having risen from humble life. He had a fine voice, and was an ex- 
cellent reader of the service, being also said to be a good preacher. 
I heard much concerning him in Twickenham, and it was entirely io 

* “ There was sent, not the letter, as I supposed, but a copy of it. The fact was 
not known to me until the following incident. Dining at the table of President 
Washington, and sitting near to Mr. Swanwick, then a member of Congress, this 
related anecdote having been given by me to a few gentlemen within hearing, Mr. 
Swanwick, hearing of the sending of the letter, corrected the error; and declaiming 
on the subject, expected to see the time when the letter would be worth two thousand 
guineas.” (Note added in 1830.) 

t On Saturday, the 25, “being the Festival of S. Mark’s.” In the “ Meteoro- 
logical Diary of the Weather ” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the day is described as 
follows: ‘‘ Thermo 50°. <A black, churlish day ; a good deal of misting rain.” In 
A List of Persons Licensed to the Plantations by the Bishops of London from the year 
1745 inclusive, occurs the following entry under “ Pennsylvania” : ‘ William White, 
April 25, 1772.” — Prot. Epis. Hist. Soc. Collections, i. p. 117. 
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his favor. He had been vicar of that parish ; and in my first inter- 
view with him, on my mention to him of the family in which I proposed 
to spend part of my time, I found he had been acquainted with them. 
I will relate an anecdote to his credit, learned in my subsequent visit 
to England. It is of a transaction which took place within a few 
hours of his death. He had long intended to provide for my friend, 
the Rev. Colston Carr, the son of a clergyman who had been his 
curate, and was esteemed by him. When the vicarage of Eling fell 
in his gift Mr. Carr was appointed to it. Matters were in preparation 
for a legal settlement, when the Bishop, who had been in a decline of 
health, was seized in such a manner that he perceived his end ap- 
proaching. On this he charged a young nobleman, who had married 
one of his daughters, to relate the case to the lord chancellor, into 
whose gift the parish would fall, with the dying request that Mr. Carr 
might not be disappointed of his reasonable expectations. ‘The request 
was complied with. 

References to William White’s life while in London are found 
in the manuscript “ Fournal of Peter Miihlenberg, a candidate 
for Holy Orders, Intending please Gop from Philadelphia to 
London in the Ship Pennsylvania Packett, Capt. Osborn, Com- 
mander, begun March the 2nd Anno Domini, 1772.” * From 
this quaint record we learn that on April 15, 1772, Mihlenberg 
met Messrs. White and Bond at the Middle Temple, after hav- 
ing waited on the Lord Bishop of London with a view to being 
ordained Deacon. Three days afterward we find the following 
entry :— 

18. This being the day I was ordered to attend on the Lord Bishop 
of London, I went to the Middle Temple to the Rev. Mr. White, who 
had promised to accompany me. We took coach at Temple Bar to 
his Lordship’s house, and were introduced to him. He told us that, 
in consideration there were three of us wanted priests’ Orders, he would 
give us private ordination the Saturday after Easter. Mr. White was 
already ordained as deacon, therefore a gentleman from Virginia (John 
Braidfoot) and myself should receive deacons’ Orders from the Bishop 
of Ely. 

19. Easter Sunday....In the evening I was visited by the Rev. 
Mr. White and Braidfoot. 

24... In the afternoon went to see Mr. White at the Temple, and 
concluded with him to meet at my lodgings to-morrow morning at 
ten, and from thence to go to the Bishop’s. 

* In the possession of Miihlenberg’s grandson, Mr. Isaac Hiester, of Reading, Pa., 


and quoted in An Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas 
White, etc., pp. 155, 156. 
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25. This morning at ten the Rev. Mess. White and Braidfoot and 
myself took coach for the Lord Bishop’s, dressed in gowns. We were 
introduced to his Lordship, who made a very serious and eloquent 
oration to us concerning the weighty matter we had before us, and 
then desired us to walk to the chapel. When we came there we found 
the Rev. Mr. Burgman, etc., there. After prayers were read the 
Bishop proceeded to ordination. When all was over, we returned to 
our lodgings, but were desired to attend in the chapel to-morrow. 

26. This morning Mr. White, Mr. Braidfoot, and myself went to the 
communion at S. James’ chapel. 


Other notices of pleasant intercourse between the young 
Americans just entering the same holy calling, and evidently 
drawn closely together, are found in this interesting journal. 
Calls were exchanged. Dinners at the Temple Coffee House 
are noticed, and on the 14 of May the Rev. Messrs. White, 
Braidfoot, and Miihlenberg, together with Mr. Phineas Bond 
and Mr. James Mease, fellow-passengers with White on his 
voyage to England, and other friends, went together to hear 
David Garrick. This was not Mr. White's first visit to the 
theatre where the celebrated Garrick was playing. In a letter 
addressed, under date of February 14, 1772, to a lifelong friend, 
—the distinguished James Wilson, afterwards a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, — White thus records his 
impressions of this renowned tragedian : — 


The greatest phenomenon I have seen in England is Mr. Garrick. 
I thought it impossible for human powers to reach so far. The other 
day I saw him in Hamlet, which is one of his best characters. If a 
painter could draw him, following his father’s ghost off the stage, it 
would make the best picture I ever saw; but I think it impossible 
to represent his attitude and the passions of his countenance exactly. 
No doubt you have often admired a passage in this play [Act II. 
Scene 6] which begins thus: ‘I have of late, wherefore I know not, 
lost all my mirth,’ etc. etc. Now figure to yourself the most graceful 
man you ever saw, with a better pronunciation than you ever heard, 
repeating that passage, and still your idea will be defective ; for you 
cannot help thinking of him as an actor ; but in Garrick there is 
nothing like an actor, except that he stands upon a stage. ‘The closet 
interview with his mother was the most admired. Every spectator 
must have felt the horrors which Shakespeare intended to excite 
by it.* 


* 4A Memorial of the Rev. Bird Wilson, D. D., LL. D. by W. White Bronson, 
Philadelphia, 1864, pp. 33, 34- 
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Mr. White seems to have neglected no opportunity for im- 
provement, especially in those matters pertaining to his sacred 
calling. The record we add from one of his later publications 
illustrates the impression made upon him by a display of foren- 
sic eloquence he had the privilege of attending : — 


In the year 1771, the present writer had the good fortune of hear- 
ing those two great men, the Lords Mansfield and Camden, in the 
British House of Peers, speaking in a legal cause then before the 
House in the capacity of a final court of appeal. The two Lords 
mentioned were on the same side of the question ; for it was remark- 
able of them that they seldom agreed on political questions, and that 
they as seldom differed on the legal. The cause related to the suc- 
cession to a title and an estate ; and was well known under the name 
of the Anglesea cause. Their accidental hearer was of course incom- 
petent to enter into the legal merits of it: and was even uninformed 
of the circumstances of the case. Accordingly, the only objects of 
his attention were the elocution of the respective speakers. One 
prominent property of the manner of Lord Mansfield was, it being 
so deliberate as that every word seemed to have been well weighed 
before the utterance of it ; while yet there was not a degenerating 
into tediousness. On the other hand, Lord Camden had a volubility 
of manner which was not carried so far as to prevent his being intel- 
ligible. Had it been in the power of the hearer to have made the 
manner of either of these great men his own, he thinks he should 
have chosen Camden’s ; and yet, of the two, Mansfield has been the 
most celebrated as a speaker.* 


On July 22, 1772, the newly ordained priest sailed from Lon- 
don in the ship Pennsylvania Packet, Captain Osborne, and 
after a tedious passage reached Philadelphia on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13. During the following month he was chosen an 
assistant minister of the united churches of Christ Church 
and S. Peter's, together with the Rev. Thomas Coombe. Mr. 
Coombe had been associated with White in the theological 
studies prosecuted under the direction of the Philadelphia 
clergy, and on his ordination had served for two or three 
years as a curate and lecturer in London. “He was,” says 
the Bishop, “‘my senior by about five months. We had been 
companions in the English school, but I had graduated a year 


* Commentaries suited to Occasions of Ordination, p. 19 S. 

t The Pennsylvania Gasette of September 23 mentions, among the passengers 
brought by Captain Osborne, “Dr. Farmer, his Lady and daughter, Rev. Mr. Wik 
liam White, Jacob Rush, Esq., Mr. David Sproat, Mr. John Benezet,” ef ad. 
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before him. He had a fine voice, and was considerably con- 
versant in what is called polite literature; but had no turn to 
the study either of the dead languages or of the sciences.” 

The correspondence respecting the choice of these young 
clergymen to the assistantship of the united churches, as pre- 
served in the records of Christ Church, is full of interest from 
the exhibition of the characteristic self-forgetfulness of the young 
priest who had returned to minister among his kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance and to break to them the Bread of Life. In the 
case of Mr. Coombe, whose circumstances were narrow, it was 
but just that ample provision should be made. It is certainly 
an interesting and pleasing fact that this necessary provision 
was secured by the voluntary surrender on the part of Mr. White 
of that to which he was fully entitled, both in view of his con- 
fessed abilities and his abundant and acceptable service. This 
correspondence and the action of the Vestry are spread upon 
the records,* and well deserve our close examination. We give 
from official sources the details of this interesting action. 

The records of Christ Church, under date of June 19, 1772, 
contain the statement of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Richard Pe- 
ters, that the whole pastoral duty since the resignation of the 
Rev. Mr. Sturgeon had devolved upon himself and the Rev. 
Mr. Duché, and that the work was “too heavy to be performed 
by any two persons.” “Under this exigency,” the rector pro- 
ceeds, “ several, I may say almost all, have turned their eyes 
on two young gentlemen, Mr. Coombe and Mr. White, who 
were both born and educated in this city, both of excellent 
moral characters and known abilities, both in full Orders and 
licensed by the Bishop of London for this Province. You, gen- 
tlemen, I believe, think with the congregations, as I likewise 
do, that an immediate assistance is wanted, and that a fairer 
opportunity of having it can never offer.” The Vestry coincided 
with the rector, both in respect to the necessity for further 
clerical assistance and that immediately, and also with refer- 
ence to the clergymen proposed, but felt hampered in taking 
action in view of the fact that the revenues of the united churches 
were “ barely sufficient to provide for the rector and Mr. Duché.” 
Efforts were made to provide the means requisite, and in the 
following November the rector was desired to confer with the 
Rev. Messrs. Coombe and White, for the purpose of ascertain- 


* Vide Dr. Dorr’s History of Christ Church, pp. 167-171. 
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ing ‘‘on what terms they would be satisfied to become assistant 


ministers.” 

On November 23 the Rev. Dr. Peters laid before the Vestry 
the following interesting correspondence : — 

November 21, 1772. 
DEAR AND REVEREND SIR: 

I find myself at a good deal of a loss how properly to answer your 
polite letter. A desire to avoid the appearance of covetousness, and 
everything that may look like driving a bargain, in a concern where 
our motives should be the most generous on both sides, would urge 
me to undertake the service of the Church on almost any terms ; but 
my particular situation and wants represent it to me in the light of 
duty not to involve myself and my connections in poverty, through a 
mistaken notion of disinterestedness. Sir, every gentleman in your 
Vestry is a better judge of what can support a family decently than I 
can be supposed to be. They have already provided salaries for 
assistant ministers at a time when the expenses of living were much 
more reasonable than they are at present; and having these facts 
before them, I rather wish a proposal on their part, than offer a 
demand on mine. 

I sincerely thank you for the wish you express that no time may 
be lost in bringing this affair to a conclusion, and am, dear sir, 


Your most obedient, affectionate servant, 
Tu. CoomBE. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: 

I return you my thanks for your obliging manner of communicating 
to me the minute of Vestry, made on the sixteenth of this month. After 
mature consideration on what is there proposed, it is my opinion that 
it will be more honorable, both for the gentlemen of the Vestry and for 
myself, if the sum to be given for my support be first named by them ; 
because it will depend on the state of their funds, of which they are 
much better judges than I can be ; and I am persuaded that they will 
make no proposal which I shall not readily acquiesce in. I hope, sir, 
you will do me the favor to thank the gentlemen of the vestry in my 
name for the good opinion they have expressed of me, by inviting me 
to the office of an assistant minister among them before my return 
from England. In whatever situation it may please Providence to 
place me, it will always be my endeavor to cultivate their esteem. 

I am, Reverend Sir, with great respect, 


Your affectionate, humble servant, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 


November 22, 1772. 
Rev. Dr. PETERS. 


On November 30 a further report on the Church revenues 
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was read in Vestry, and the rector presented the following let- 
ter from the Rev. Mr. White :— 

PHILADELPHIA, Movember 30, 1772. 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: 

I find it to be the intention of the vestry to divide between the Rev. 
Mr. Coombe and me, whatever can be spared of the money arising 
from their funds, and that they are desirous of raising from the con- 
gregations a further supply, which they likewise mean to divide be- 
tween us. 

This letter is intended to inform you, that whilst I officiate in these 
churches, I shall always be satisfied with what they can afford to offer 
me from their regular funds, and not expect to receive any part of 
what may be raised by some new way. If a proposal be made to the 
congregations for a further supply, I am sure the Vestry will do me 
the justice to express it in such a manner, as that none may be led to 
suppose me interested in the success of it. Perhaps they will think 
it proper to mention, in their proposal, that I am excluded by my own 
desire, in order to make known their intention to preserve an equality 
between Mr. Coombe and me. 

I submit it, sir, to your judgment, whether this letter be read to the 
Vestry, or the substance of it be declared to them by you. 

I am, reverend sir, 

Your affectionate, humble servant, 
WILLIAM WHITE, 

Rev. Dr. PETERS. 


The rector announced his purpose of giving to each of the 
new assistants, during his incumbency, one hundred pounds 
per annum, whereupon the two clergymen were “received and 
admitted as assistant ministers” by resolution, “during the pleas- 
ure of the vestry,” and two hundred pounds per annum voted 
to Mr. Coombe, and this further action taken respecting Mr. 
White : — 

And whereas the vestry are sensible that the same salary ought to 
be allowed to the Rev. Mr. White, yet, as he has so generously and 
earnestly expressed his desire not to receive more than the Church 
funds can allow, and will be content as they are informed, for the 
present, with one hundred and fifty pounds: Resolved, That the an- 
nual sum of fifty pounds be paid out of the Church funds to the Rev. 
Mr. White, over and above the rector’s gift of one hundred pounds 
per annum.* 


Thus was formed an engagement between the united churches 
* Dr. Dorr’s History of Christ Church, p. 171. 
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—at the altars of which he and his father’s house had wor- 
shipped for years —and this young clergyman, which was to 
continue in harmonious relations through more than threescore 
years. In Christ Church he had been baptised. Here, at the 
chancel rail, he had as a youth knelt to receive the Eucharistic 
feast. Here he had ministered acceptably on his return from 
England with the Apostolic commission as a priest in the 
Church of Gop, and here he was now to begin the exercise 
of his office and ministry, at the request and with the loving 
approbation of those who knew him best, —a ministry, which, 
as an assistant, as rector, and as Bishop, was not to end till 
sixty-three years of faithful service had passed ; and then, be- 
neath the shadow of its walls, his remains were to be laid to 
rest after the rites of sepulture had been performed in the 
church of his life-work, there to remain undisturbed till, on the 
one hundredth anniversary of his admission to the Diaconate, 
these sacred ashes were to be placed beneath the chancel, thus 
consecrated for all time to his memory. 

On Thursday (that following Septuagesima), February 11, 
1773, William White was united in holy matrimony to Mary, 
daughter of Captain Henry Harrison, of Lancashire, England, 
one of the wardens of Christ Church, and at one time mayor of 
Philadelphia. To this estimable lady Mr. White had been ten- 
derly attached for two or three years prior to his trip abroad. 
The early part of their married life was passed in the house at 
that time occupying the southwest corner of Pine and Front 
streets, upon the site of which now stands S. Peter’s House. 
It is probable that his duties as junior assistant required special 
attendance at S. Peter's, and that for this reason he established 
himself in its near vicinity. The first child of this union was 
born November 27, 1773, the record stating the date, and add- 
ing, “born and died immediately, unbaptised.”’ * 

Of the father of Mrs. White, Dr. Wilson thus speaks : — 


Her father, originally a sea-captain, became a considerable and 
successful merchant, and was an alderman, and for some time mayor 
of Philadelphia. He was also an efficient warden and vestryman of 
Christ Church when it was the only Episcopal Church in that city. 


The happy union thus consummated lasted in uninterrupted 
harmony for nearly a quarter of a century. 


* An Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, p. 1§0- 

















THE HUGUENOTS. 


1. The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Batrp, 
Professor in the University of the City of New York. With 
Maps. 2 volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1886. 

2. History of the Huguenot Emigration to America. By CHARLES 
W. Barrp, D.D. 2 volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1885. 


In two volumes, entitled Zhe History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots of France, Professor Henry M. Baird has told the 
story of the Protestant Reformation in that country, from the 
accession of Francis I to the death of Charles IX. In two 
volumes now before us he has continued the relation to the 
time when Henry IV (Henry of Navarre) fell by the knife of 
the assassin Ravaillac ; and the professor holds out to us the 
hope that in other volumes the narrative may be continued to 
the date of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. 
Meanwhile his brother, the late Dr. Charles W. Baird, has un- 
dertaken to describe the various attempts of the Huguenots to 
establish settlements on the American continents, and “to nar- 
rate the coming of the persecuted Protestants to the New World 
and their establishment, particularly in the sea-board provinces 
now comprehended within the United States ;” and the two 
volumes above noted from his pen are the first fruits of this 
undertaking. 

From many widely separated sources the two brothers have 
collected and condensed the annals of a religious body whose 
merits and whose wrongs have excited and will always deserve 
the interest of students in secular or ecclesiastical history. 
We cannot too warmly commend the diligence and fidelity 
with which their self-appointed tasks have been performed, so 
far at least as the text is concerned; but we must regret that 
the value of that text to students has been impaired in some 
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degree by the want of labor and care which should have been 
expended upon the indexes. 

It is possible that somewhere in [’rance in the sixteenth 
century there were communities of people living out peaceful 
and quiet lives; but, in the light which history gives us, it is 
difficult to imagine when or where this could have been. 

It was an age of great contrasts, of the renaissance of art and 
literature, but in France one also of decline in learning. The 
University of Paris was crowded with a multitude of students, 
but gross ignorance pervaded the populace. Brilliant gayeties 
alternated with terrible sufferings ; the most extravagant pur- 
suit of pleasure was followed, if not accompanied, by an equally 
extravagant humiliation in penance. Scepticism and bigotry, 
the practice of magic and the profession of piety, lavish ex- 
penditure and harrowing poverty, all are characteristic of the 
century. 

We get glimpses of the people as they joyously applauded 
such gorgeous display and chivalric deeds as those of the Field 
of Cloth of Gold, or fiendishly cheered when men and women 
were being tortured or burned. But we know, too, of times, 
and times that were frequent, when the people were suffering 
from pestilence and famine, and when kings too weak to protect 
their people from wrong were strong enough to grind them to 
the earth by onerous taxation. 

In time of war armies, friendly or unfriendly, cut wide swaths 
of injury as they passed, subsisting on the products of the 
provinces. When armies were dismissed, bands of unpaid mer- 
cenaries wreaked upon the country the wrath which was due to 
their employers, and harried the land, destroving, robbing, and 
outraging without let or hindrance until their anger was spent 
or their greed was satisfied. 

Even in what history regards as a time of peace there were 
local controversies, to settle which troops were levied, districts 
overrun, and towns besieged. As when a great lord was of- 
fended by the just decision of the magistrates of Metz, he 
moved for and obtained a reversal of judgment at the head of 
eight hundred horsemen, six hundred foot soldiers, with twelve 
pieces of cannon. 

As to the peasantry, they appear never to have had any rights 
at all, and to have lived in a chronic state of abject poverty. 
Meat, even pork, was unknown to them as an article of diet, 
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and they subsisted chiefly on acorns, chestnuts, and common 
fruits of the soil. The story which is told to illustrate the 
magnanimity of the Chevalier Bayard incidentally shows that 
it was not thought strange for a poor man and his wife to sell 
their virgin daughter in the extremity of their need. 

All accounts agree in describing the people of France as 
patient under all their suffering, and yet, whether the resources 
of the country were drained to supply the king with the sinews 
of war, or the means for reckless expenditure in time of peace, 
it was after all on the people, and chiefly on the peasantry, 
that the burden fell at last. ‘‘ Le manant paye tout.” 

In theory there was a public body, the States-General, in 
which the people were represented and through which their 
grievances might be redressed; but, inasmuch as that body 
was but rarely assembled, — not once in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, — and inasmuch as the ¢ters-état chiefly 
represented the middling class, the benefit to the classes below, 
the most numerous of all, was theoretical only. 

Nor was the condition of the burghers much better. True, 
they could defend their walls against predatory bands such as 
ravaged the open country, but they suffered by plague even 
more than the peasants ; and an unsuccessful defence of their 
towns against foreign enemies, or in case of factions contending 
within the realm, usually resulted in pillage, slaughter, and 
nameless wrongs, the brunt of which must be borne by the in- 
habitants, who may have had no real interest at stake in the 
contest. 

If we ascend the social scale we find no atmosphere of 
quietude, no society devoted to the arts and joys of peace. 
Here, too, was strife, distrust, fear, and suspicion. Of the royal 
family itself, Dale, the English envoy, wrote [1575]: “It is a 
very hell among them ;— not one content or in quiet with an- 
other; not mother with son, nor brother with brother, nor 
mother with daughter.” “ Prodigality and penury walked hand 
in hand” in the very court of France. Civil offices and eccle- 
siastical benefices were sold to supply pressing wants, and 
loans were made and renewed at frightful usury. Outside of 
the realm monarchs of other countries were watching for oppor- 
tunities to wrest border cities or provinces away from France, 
and were conspiring with the nobles of that country to furnish 
the opportunities. 
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Among the great seigneurs there were constant jealousies, 
plots, and contentions, each endeavoring to gain some accession 
to his own power at the expense of the others ; and the court 
was thronged with adventurers, male and female, who strove, by 
means of wily intrigues or by pandering to the pleasure of the 
princes, to retain and increase their wealth and influence. The 
courts of parliament— once honorable bodies made up of 
learned and irreproachable men — became venal, and their de- 
cisions the result of intrigue or of purchase. 

Thus, from the king on his throne to the poorest cotter on 
the hillside, the time was one of anxiety, uncertainty, and ap- 
prehension. 

The relation of the Bishop of Rome to the Powers of Europe 
was peculiar. He was a sovereign within his own states and 
the head of the Holy Roman Apostolic Church. Everywhere 
and in one or the other of these capacities he was almost sure 
to be involved in every controversy between nations and in 
every intrigue against their interests. All Catholic princes 
professed a certain obedience to the Pontiff; all of them in 
their contests sought his material and spiritual aid, but none 
of them hesitated to deride his authority when it was arrayed 
against them, or even to make war upon him if prompted 
thereto by their interest or desire for revenge. To assist his 
allies or hinder their enemies, princes were excommunicated or 
absolved, blessed or cursed, as circumstances required; but so 
common had the use of this papal artillery become that, although 
always welcomed by one party, it was not greatly dreaded by 
the other. 

Whenever any nation obtained a preponderating influence 
at Rome, that influence was exerted to fortify itself by secur- 
ing the appointment of friendly cardinals, and through them 
the election of a successor to the papal throne. The election 
of a pope was always the occasion for active international in- 
trigues, and when one of the sovereigns of Europe was suc- 
cessful in obtaining the election of his candidate, he claimed 
the service of the elect as a proper compensation for his sup- 
port; so that the Pontiff, who, according to the papal theory, 
was supreme over all kings, came to be at times merely the 
puppet of one of them. 

While the Church in France was tenacious of doctrinal unity 
with Rome, it was always jealous of papal encroachments on its 
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liberties. The Gallican Church, like the Anglican, had, in spite 
of the Pope, retained, up to the time of Francis I, the chief 
control of the appointment of its dignitaries and the disposition 
of its revenues ; and the term Ultramontane, still in use to de- 
scribe an extreme advocate of the papal pretensions, had its 
origin in the aversion of the French people to the influence 
from Rome “ beyond the mountains.” 

These Gallican ideas were upheld and made concrete by suc- 
cessive decrees of kings of France, called Pragmatic Sanctions, 
which, after being registered by the various parliaments, — the 
High Courts of Justice, — became the law of the land. Under 
these Sanctions the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors 
had been chosen by the chapters or other constituent bodies, 
and those high officials had been for the most part Frenchmen 
by birth and education ; but the Concordat with Leo X, with a 
few exceptions, annulled these rights of election, and provided 
that all such ecclesiastics should be selected by the kings, and 
the Valois kings found it for their interest to give many of the 
most important places to foreigners. The advantage of the 
Concordat to the Pope consisted in the fact that it secured 
to him an acknowledgment of his supremacy and by implica- 
tion the avnazs (the first year’s income) of all such benefices, a 
right which had always been contested by French courts and 
clerics. 

It is interesting to know that the parliaments of France were 
not always the subservient tools either of the Pope or of their 
own monarchs.* Even while the contest between the Church 
and the Protestants was raging in France, and while the par- 
liaments were punishing if not persecuting heretics, they stoutly 
refused for over two years to give their assent to the Concordat 
which repealed the Sanctions ; the parliament of Paris finally 
registered it as being recorded with their disapproval, and only 
because of the reiterated command of the King, and even then 


* The bull of Sextus V excommunicated Henry of Navarre asa relapsed heretic ; 


declared that he had forfeited all right to the crown of France, and annulled in re- 
gard to him all oaths of allegiance and duty. To this one of the parliaments re- 
plied: “ We do not discover in our registers, or in any evidence of antiquity, that 
the princes of France can have ever been subject to the jurisdiction of the Pope, nor 


that their subjects can have taken cognizance of the religion of their princes,” and 
they advised the king that the bull “deserved no other treatment than that which 
one of your predecessors made us display towards a similar bull which a_predeces- 
sor of this Pope had sent to him, namely, to throw it into the fire in the presence of 
the whole Gallican Church.” 
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reserved the right to treat it as a nullity in the adjudication of 
causes before them. In this opposition to the will of king and 
pope, the parliaments were supported by everything that could 
express public opinion in France. The Rector of the University 
of Paris forbade the publication of the Concordat, the chapters 
of cathedrals protested against it, the preachers treated it as an 
innovation, and for two centuries the clergy refused to recognise 
it as any part of the ecclesiastical law. 

Two fifths of all the revenue of France was absorbed by the 
Church: the patronage was therefore great and its abuse was 
shameful. Even before the Concordat, according to Brantdme, 
Church dignitaries were as debauched as soldiers, but under 
that instrument the state of affairs was vastly worse than be- 
fore. Henry II, always needing money, used his Church pa- 
tronage to pay pressing debts, to reward services rendered or 
expected, and to give dowers to ladies of his court, — devoting 
to such purposes one hundred bishoprics, fourteen archbishop- 
rics, and an equal number of abbacies and priories. In the 
reign of Henry III, bishops bought their sees; abbots and 
priors were selected for their unfitness; benefices were sold 
and given away without any regard whatever to the spiritual 
interests concerned ; and the greater part of them were held 
for married men, women, and children, even for infants un- 
born. At one time no less than twenty-eight of the bishoprics 
of France were kept vacant in order that laymen might enjoy 
their revenue, and the income of one bishopric had been as- 
signed by the royal council to a woman of rank. Pluralities 
were common: as many as ten bishoprics and abbacies were 
held by one man. 

In pursuit of pleasure the clergy vied with the nobility. They 
flocked to Paris and other cities, and expended their incomes 
in frivolous if not dissolute occupations. There were Bishops, 
Abbots, and Priors who never met their chapters ; Dioceses and 
parishes were unvisited, often for years at a time. For fifty- 
seven years the people of Narbonne did not see their arch- 
bishop. In the province of Toulouse, S. Bertrand of Comminges 
was remarkable as the only bishop of his time who lived in 
his Diocese doing his duty faithfully. In Languedoc only four 
out of twenty-two bishops were habitually in residence, and of 
one of the four it is said that he “led a life that scandalised 
rather than edified the people under his charge.” 
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Clergymen of the lower ranks followed the example of their 
superiors. Monks did not remain in their monasteries, or if 
they did lived in them without observance of the rules. While 
people were starving in France, the monks of S. Beuren grum- 
bled because their allowance of wine was reduced to four and 
a half pints a day. Cures were in charge of ignorant men, 
and people were left without instruction, almsgiving ceased ; 
sacraments were administered without reverence by priests and 
vicars unable to understand what they did,— men by whom the 
clerical habit was assumed as an exemption from more laborious 
occupations, and who by their avarice and dissolute lives troubled 
the faith of innocent folk and extinguished the piety of olden 
times. The clergy knew nothing about the Scriptures, and of 
course could not teach from them. A doctor of the Sorbonne 
declared that he was fifty years of age before he knew anything 
of the New Testament. 

In such an unhappy condition of affairs the more intelligent 
of the people became alienated from the Church, some to fall 
into utter disbelief, while others listened with favor to the teach- 
ing of the reformers; “for the ministers of Geneva,” says 
Correro, ‘were easily able to create in the people a hatred of 
priests and friars by simply weighing in the balance the life led 
by these.” But the more ignorant masses of the common peo- 
ple fell into the Jowest stages of superstition. The offices of the 
Church became mere spectacles to them, and their piety took the 
direction of almost idolatrous reverence of holy pictures and 
images, and this so indiscriminate that, in a representation of 
the death of S. Stephen, his murderers in their brave apparel 
received more homage than the martyr, and S. Michael and the 
devil divided equally the adoration of the devotees. Astrology, 
magic, and sorcery were universally believed in. Religion, pure 
and undefiled, seemed to have fled the kingdom, and France, 
“the oldest daughter of the Church,” was given over to corrup- 
tion indescribable. 

It is difficult to understand how fanatical devotion to the 
Church could be accompanied by gross acts of irreverence in 
consecrated places ; but soldiers of the League committed the 
gravest acts of sacrilege in the churches ; and provincial coun- 
cils and local synods found it necessary to forbid dancing, waltz- 
ing, and gambling, the singing of profane songs and the per- 
formance of comedies in churches and cemeteries. 
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Certainly there was need of reformation. Nowhere in Christ- 
endom could such a state of ecclesiastical affairs exist in our 
day without the reprobation of the Roman Catholic authorities. 
All Europe was astir with the idea of reform. The Council of 
Trent was summoned by Pope Paul III at the request of the Ro- 
man Catholic princes, for the purpose of reforming the Church, 
and its earlier action was positive in that direction. 

In France the reformation was entirely Calvinistic. Calvin 
and his ablest lieutenants were French by birth, and Geneva 
was close to the French frontier. The peculiar doctrines of 
Luther and Zwingli had never any support among the Hugue- 
nots, and, except in so far as all Protestants found a common 
enemy in the Church of Rome, there was little community of 
interest among the followers of the several chief reformers. 

The Waldenses, who for centuries had held toward the Roman 
Church much the same position as did the earlier Methodists 
toward the Church of England, having meetings and preachers 
of their own, but resorting to the Church for the sacraments, 
conformed not unreadily to the schism of Calvin. 

The Huguenots, probably, never comprised more than one 
tenth of the population of France, and although many persons 
of noble and even some of royal blood were, at one time or 
another, affiliated with them, yet the bulk of their strength 
came from the upper and middle ranks of the ¢/ers-éfat, includ- 
ing merchants, traders, sailors, artificers, and artisans. The 
rabble of the towns, the peasantry of the country, and the lower 
class of laborers everywhere (/es manants) adhered as a rule to 
the Church, and were always ready to applaud, if they did not 
actually enjoy, the severest persecution of the heretics. 

Calvinism required for its comprehension a certain amount of 
intelligence, and its influence hardly extended at all to the igno- 
rant multitude. The Huguenot ministers, many of them edu- 
cated under the immediate oversight of Calvin himself, were 
well taught in polemics, and usually came out well from any 
discussion with the Roman Catholic clerics, for the tendency in 
the Church was such as to discourage literary ambition and 
learning. 

The monarchs of the House of Valois alternately persecuted 
and tolerated the new religion, and the reformers proved them- 
selves in turn good subjects and dangerous enemies. They 
were not exterminated by massacres, oppressions, judicial exe- 
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cutions, or open wars, nor did they increase rapidly in times of 
tolerance. 

Henry of Navarre, the son of Jeanne d’Albret, a Huguenot 
saint, was educated in the Protestant faith, and after the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew, had been held in Paris as a prisoner 
or hostage, and had been induced or compelled to conform to 
the Established Church. Escaping in 1576, he placed himself 
at the head of the reformers, renouncing the Roman faith, and 
in 1§81 was chosen by them Protector of their churches. His 
royal rank, his kingly manners, his bravery in battle, and his 
attractive personal qualities well fitted him for leadership; 
while the odor of his mother’s Calvinism and his own prompt 
renunciation of Catholicism gave him the confidence of the men 
“of the religion,” a confidence which his frequent amours and 
open adultery did not seem to abate. Altogether the brightest 
spots in the history of the Huguenots were those of which 
Henry of Navarre was the centre. A spirit of knightly gal- 
lantry was in him mingled with a joyous nature, a sharp wit 
and a light-hearted gayety, which supplied ornamentation for 
the rudeness of Calvinism. But the helmet of the soldier cov- 
ered also the brain of the statesman, of one who was yet to prove 
himself worthy of the title “ Henry the Great of France.” 

Henry III was a weak and vacillating prince, a trifler, a roué, 
a spendthrift, an irreligious devotee, a craven king, extrava- 
gant in his pleasures, puerile in his devotions, one who made 
himself ludicrous by his fondness for animal and human pets, 
but also one who was absolutely incapable of true friendship. 
He hated the Huguenots, feared the Guises, suspected his allies. 

The influence of the court of Rome and of Philip II of 
Spain finally culminated, under this king, in the always unpat- 
riotic and finally treasonable league of the Ultramontanes, under 
the leadership of the nobles of the House of Guise, which had 
for its object the suppression of the reformation, the exclu- 
sion of Henry of Navarre, as a relapsed heretic, from the throne 
of France, and the succession to it of one of the Guises. The 
league controlled the king and his mother, Catherine de Medici, 
and thus represented the royal power, even while conspiring 
against the sovereign. 

But the Huguenots were not left to contend against this 
power alone ; they were supported by a third party, “the politi- 
cals,” Catholics who inclined to favor Church reform, who main- 
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tained the right of the King of Navarre to the succession, and 
who were earnest enemies of Spain. 

For more than twelve years these allies opposed the league in 
council and in camp with varying fortune, but on the whole 
winning to themselves greater strength and occupying an in- 
creasing proportion of the territory of the kingdom, until the 
time when Henry III, escaping from the league, threw himself 
into the camp of the opposition, and made that the royal party, 
forcing the league to appear openly —as it had long been 
covertly —a disloyal combination. Soon followed the death of 
the king by the hand of a fanatic monk, and Henry of Na- 
varre was by right of succession Henry IV of France. 

Acknowledged king by a majority of the French people, he 
was not yet master of the kingdom, or even of Paris, its capital. 
He was a Protestant and under excommunication by the Pope 
as a relapsed heretic. Bigoted priests declared that even the 
Pope was impotent to absolve him. Moderate Cathclics could 
not conceive the possibility of the “ Most Christian King”’ being 
a heretic. Practical politicians saw an awkward difficulty in 
that, under the Concordat, the benefices of the entire Gallican 
Church were in the gift of the crown, and that he who claimed 
the crown had no standing, claimed none, in the Church. It 
was as if the headship of the Church of England, with the 
power to control every ecclesiastical benefice in England, were 
to fall to a Quaker or a Unitarian. 

Let us go back now to examine the polity and tenets of the 
Huguenots, and learn why they were always under the ban of 
the royal favor and without sympathy in the Church which they 
claimed a mission to reform ; and how it was that their leader 
and protector could not ascend the throne which was his with- 
out abandoning the faith which they professed. 

As we have already said, the reformation in France, from 
almost its earliest inception, came under the influence of Calvin, 
a man of great mental capacity and marvellous ability as a leader 
of men. He professed himself an advocate of an aristocratic 
system of government; but the theory and practice of the 
Church polity which he advised was one which of necessity 
gravitated towards democracy. 

The great reformer was not only a spiritual hierarch, but he 
was also the temporal ruler in the canton of Geneva, and not 
only was Geneva a republic, but it was a republic whose terri. 
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tory almost adjoined that of France, and one which under the 
inspiration of the reformation had obtained its independence, 
by overthrowing a ruler who claimed Divine right, both as a 
secular prince and as a bishop of the Roman Church. 

In the reigns of Francis I. and his successors of the House 
of Valois it was an undeniable fact that, while a portion of 
their subjects divided their allegiance between their lawful king 
and the sovereign of the Papal States, another portion looked 
to the ruler of Geneva for direction, advice, and leadership, and 
thus there were Frenchmen of the Roman obedience and 
Frenchmen under Genevan rule. 

The abstract proposition, that the realm of France ought to 
recognise only one religious faith, would in those times have 
found few opponents ; the question was, Which faith ought to be 
recognised? If we find able pleas for toleration and noble ex- 
pressions in favor of Christian charity in the writings of 
Huguenots, we may remember that this was the voice of men 
under ban, and that minorities are always virtuous. We have 
little to show what would have been their conduct if they, instead 
of the Roman Catholics, had been the established ecclesiastical 
power in the kingdom. 

Friendly historians have represented the Huguenots as men 
almost without blemish; and the fact that they lived in a con- 
stant state of repression, if not persecution, attracts our sympa- 
thies and makes us willing to regard them only in the light of 
persons suffering grievous wrong, and bearing political injuries 
with such patience as we know was a characteristic of the 
French people of their century. The scurrilous epithets which 
they heaped upon their opponents may induce us to doubt their 
real charity, and when we read of results in districts where the 
Protestants were in a large majority, such, for instance, as in 
Montpellier, where the Huguenots seized and destroyed churches 
and abolished the Mass, so that when Louis XIII captured the 
town he found not one church in which Ze Deum could be 
sung, or, as in La Rochelle, where for forty years the worship 
of the Established Church was unknown, — it seems possible 
that they too were incapable of toleration. 

True, the French reformers professed loyalty to their kings, 
and certainly exhibited it on occasions, from the reign of 
Francis I to that of Louis XIV. But they were also often in 
arms against them, and in the earlier years of Louis XIII, at 
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least, their alliance with his adversaries could hardly be ascribed 
to necessary defence of their religion. One of their pamphlets 
declared that “It is lawful to slay a King or a Queen who 
opposes Evangelical reform.” Sureau, a Huguenot minister, 
taught that the murder of Charles IX and his mother is per- 
mitted from the day that their government refused to allow of 
the Calvinistic Gospel. 

Reformers remarked that “ once, instead of excommunicating 
tyrannicides, they used to erect statues to their memory.” 
When the Duke of Guise was murdered, the Protestants hailed 
it as a blessing, and Beza, the lieutenant and successor of Cal- 
vin, opened the doors of Paradise to the assassin — those of 
Hell to the victim. 

The organisation of the Huguenots, both ecclesiastical and 
secular, — for they had both,—was thoroughly democratic in 
principle. Men of their class had had experience in the incor- 
porated towns of popular elections, and their synods and coun- 
cils were composed of delegates elected by definite constitu- 
encies' They chose Henry of Navarre to be Protector of the 
Churches, a sort of Chief Executive, but they took care to pro- 
vide for a council with whom the power was shared, and by 
whom he could be controlled ; and each of these councillors 
was chosen by a separate district. 

It was but the natural expression of Calvinistic politics what 
Hubert Languier asserted: ‘No one is born a king; no one 
can make himself a king; no one can reign, except by consent 
of the people.” And our own republican form of government 
is largely due to the Calvinistic polity, which found representa- 
tives, not only in the descendants of New England Puritans, 
but also in those of Huguenot immigrants who abounded in all 
the Colonies. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the absolute sovereigns of 
France grew wary of the tendencies of Calvinism. The Cath- 
olic emperor, Charles V of Germany and Spain, was the most 
dangerous enemy of Francis I of France, and the latter had no 
compunctions of conscience to prevent him from making alli- 
ances with Turks or heretics. The Protestant rulers of Ger- 
many were naturally his allies, and there was a time when, 
under the influence of his sister Margaret of Angouléme, Fran- 
cis was inclined to deal tolerantly at least with his subjects “ of 
the religion.” He was obliged to choose between Pope Paul 
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of Rome and Pope Calvin of Geneva, and the balance would 
seem to have been decided by the incident that a Protestant 
placard, libellous if not blasphemous, was secretly afiixed one 
night on the door of the royal bed-chamber. 

Francis and his successors were frequently warned that the 
success of the Protestants implied the end of the royal power, 
— that the cantonal system of Switzerland would supplant the 
kingdom in France, and it cannot be denied that these warn- 
ings had a basis of sound reason. Henry of Navarre had 
thoroughly known the Huguenots and their democratic tenden- 
cies, which perhaps had irritated him by their restraints, and 
he may honestly have doubted, as he was ascending the throne, 
whether their polity was one upon which royalty could safely 
rest. 

Nor would he, in entertaining such doubt, have been singu- 
lar. The princes of Germany had hardly more sympathy with 
Calvinism than with Romanism, and William of Orange consid- 
ered the Calvinists to be “restless and seditious.” No wonder, 
then, that statesmen of France, educated as royalists and Cath- 
olics, and yet favorably disposed toward the King of Navarre, 
thought royalty and Calvinism to be incompatible, or that they 
should think, as the remonstrance of Angers expressed it, that 
“if Henry were simply Duke of Vendéme he might suit himself 
in the matter. As King of France, he must consult the inter- 
ests of the realm.” 

It was most unfortunate for France that the reformation there 
was from the beginning Protestant only. Professor Baird con- 
siders it ‘the most objectionable feature ” of the Vaudois’ prac- 
tice, that their preachers did not themselves, that is, without 
Episcopal ordination, administer the sacraments, but enjoined 
upon their people the duty of receiving the Eucharist at the 
hands of Roman Catholic priests, and he always takes the Prot- 
estant point of view ; but, as we read the records which his in- 
dustry has collected and arranged, we cannot but feel grateful 
that the reformation in England, although no doubt greatly 
influenced by political considerations and the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men, yet was from first to last Catholic and 
not Protestant in its character, and we cannot but believe, not 
only that a similar line in France would have been possible, but 
also that it would have been far more effectual as a reform. 

There was great similarity in the conditions in England and 
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in France. The Churches of the two countries had many points 
of sympathy. Each was jealous of its liberties, each disliked 
the appointment of foreigners to its benefices, and each had its 
own liturgic use. Francis I and Henry VIII, both coming to 
the throne in the heyday of their youth, possessing similar tastes 
and ambitions, exposed to similar political dangers and tempta- 
tions, were almost exactly contemporaneous in their reigns. 

Henry's opposition to Protestantism was by far the most 
active and decided, and for it he received from the Pope the 
title “ Defender of the Faith.” Indeed, he came near to win- 
ning from Francis the name of “ Very Christian King,” as being 
the more orthodox of the two. When he broke with the Pope 
his urgent advice to Francis to do the same was not lightly dis- 
regarded ; for the possibility of securing the alliance of England 
and the Protestant princes of the Continent against Germany 
and Spain was a great temptation, and he could probably have 
retained the patronage of the Church and secured the confi- 
dence of the clergy also. 

Happily for England, the reform began there with repudia- 
tion of papal supremacy, and the celebration of the Mass 
continued with slight alteration in the Church of England 
throughout the reign of Henry, and, as the Office of the Holy 
Communion, continues with no serious changes to our day. 
Unhappily for France, the reformers there began by repudiation 
of the Mass; and thus, at the outset, the movement for religious 
purification failed to acquire support from that patriotic instinct 
against foreign rule which assisted the Reformation in England, 
but did repel the more pious of the clergy and people by indis- 
criminate abuse of a service which by many of them was rightly 
held to be the most important one of public worship. As to 
the bulk of the common people of France, whose ideas of re- 
ligion centred largely in the veneration of images, the riotous 
iconoclasm of the Protestants, albeit opposed to the advice of 
Calvin, fixed upon the new religion the popular stigma of sacri- 
lege. 

The Catholic services were almost entirely devoted to wor- 
ship, no doubt degenerating into superstition, but yet preserv- 
ing the prominent idea of worship, and the churches were 
open for daily offices of prayer; but the Huguenots discouraged 
daily public prayer, as “ calculated to promote superstition, and 
to create contempt of the preaching of Gop’s word;” and 
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so entirely were their meetings devoted to preaching that the 
houses in which they met were commonly called “préches”’ and 
never “churches ”’ (ég/?ses). 

Baptism in the Catholic Church was a sacrament of such 
necessity that it might be administered at any time and any- 
where, — even by laymen or midwives in case of urgency; but 
the Huguenots tied it to a time when a sermon was preached, 
and made of it a family festival. No Ze Deums expressed the 
Huguenots’ thanks, —no Magnificat their praise, — no litany 
their humiliation ; but the metrical psalms of Marot were used 
by them to express every state of religious feeling. 

The Huguenots were not Puritans. This was the age in 
which Rabelais was a reformer ;— and a religious body which 
had for its foster-mother the authoress of the Heptameron, 
and for the protector of its churches her grandson of Navarre, 
could not be very straight-laced. The cross was prominent on 
their “préches.” Sunday was not a Sabbath day. Attempts 
were made to regulate dress, —not very effectively. Madame 
Du Plessis-Mornai replied to the Pastor Bérault, who refused 
to admit her to the communion because of her headdress of 
hair and ribbon upheld by a fabric of wire, by appealing to the 
universal arbiter of Protestants, declaring that nowhere in 
Scripture was there any mention of wire. 

That it would have been entirely possible to work out re- 
formation on Catholic lines is evident from the attitude, half 
friendly and half indifferent, with which the first stir of the 
movement was met by princes, nobles, and clergy. Bishops 
seemed willing to lead it, political considerations seemed to 
favor it, and, as to the people who finally adopted it as their 
religion, we know that many if not most of their congrega. 
tions of refugees in Great Britain conformed to the Church of 
England, and that a majority of their ministers there sought 
and received Episcopal ordination. 

As it was, there was hardly any common point of agreement 
between the French Church and the Huguenots to make com- 
promise possible. Each claimed and believed that their own 
system was right, and that the other was entirely wrong. With 
the ideas of their century, it was evident that one must be the 
religion of the State, and that the other could expect nothing 
better certainly than toleration. 

Henry IV was neither saint nor bigot. His religion was 
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never one of deep conviction, or one which governed his ac- 
tions. Before the desperate action of Courtras, he called upon 
his favorite Protestant minister, Gabriel d’Amours, to lead in 
prayer the men whom he, the Bearnais, was about to lead in 
battle ; and, after victory was secured, he bade the same minis- 
ter on the field itself conduct a service of thanksgiving; then, 
gathering into his arms the captured flags, he rode madly away 
from his command to lay them at the feet of his mistress. 
Henry had always professed a willingness to abide by the de- 
cision of a general council of the Church or of a national coun- 
cil, or to listen to instruction in the Catholic Faith ; and as the 
death of those who stood between him and the throne of 
France brought the kingship more and more within the reach of 
probability, his expression of willingness to hear instruction 
became more and more emphatic, and his assertion of his Pro- 
testantism less and less pronounced. He had no deep religious 
faith to be shocked by abjuration, and as a politician he saw 
that he could never possess the throne in peace unless he allied 
himself to the religion which was that of the vast majority of 
his people, the religion which alone seemed thoroughly consis- 
tent with an absolute monarchy. The sceptre was worth a Mass 
to him, and Calvinism was less attractive than the crown of 
France. Even in the time of his so-called conversion he 
chaffed his religious instructors, and finally refused to make 
any profession of faith but only one of submission, and he de- 
clared to an old Protestant friend that he should enter the 
Church not to live in but to cleanse it. 

After he had conformed, and consolidated his authority, — 
not entirely of his own motion, but under a pressure some- 
thing more than urgency from his former co-religionists, — on 
April 13, 1598, he proclaimed the Edict of Nantes, a charter of 
religious liberty which marks an era not only in France but 
also in the religious history of the world, and under which long 
after the death of the king who decreed it the Huguenots 
found comfort and protection. 

For eighty-seven years the Edict remained the law of France, 
although after the death of Henry evasions of its provisions 
became more and more frequent, until its final revocation in, 
1685 by Louis XIV, — an act of base ingratitude, a deed which 
was a wicked folly and an atrocious crime. 

The restrictions, annoyances, and persecutions which pre- 
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ceded the revocation were signalised by a constantly increasing 
emigration of the Protestants, which after the Edict culminated 
in such an exodus as modern times had never known. A\l- 
though whole populations of Protestants, in dread of the drag- 
onnades, changed their religion in a day ; yet there were thou- 
sands upon thousands of earnest believers who, to escape per- 
secution, exiled themselves, —abandoning home and property 
to seek refuge in more tolerant lands ; and these were of the 
cream of the subjects of the king of France: able merchants, 
skilled artisans, industrious workmen, brave soldiers, by sea 
and land they streamed out from their native country to find 
shelter in Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and North America. 

What France lost by the bigoted folly of her king we may 
in some degree estimate when we learn what gain it carried to 
other nations, and how highly other princes and peoples appre- 
ciated their gain. 

One week after the publication of the Edict of Revocation, 
the Elector of Brandenburg issued his edict from Potsdam, 
offering shelter and protection to the victims of Roman Cath- 
olic persecution, nor did he end with words. He supplied 
money to aid them in reaching his dominions, and when they 
arrived he distributed among them land, rank, honors, and em- 
ployment. He expended for their relief his own personal 
funds, declaring that he would sell his plate sooner than let 
them want. Six hundred French officers were commissioned in 
the Elector’s army, each receiving one grade higher rank than 
that he had held in France ; and in 1689, at Neuss and Bonn, 
and afterward on the fields of Blenheim, Oudenarde, Malpla- 
quet, and Mons, these gallant soldiers repaid with their blood 
the kindness which they had received. 

Eighty thousand French refugees established themselves in 
Great Britain within ten years. In 1687, nearly a million louis- 
d’or were recoined in England. With the a:proval of James 
II, himself a Roman Catholic, a fund of a quarter of million 
pounds sterling was raised by popular subscription for the relief 
of destitute Huguenots. Many important manufactures were 
established in Great Britain by their skill and industry; and 
some secret trades, of which France had previously held the 
monopoly, were by the persecution lost to her for a genera- 
tion. Holland and Denmark made the outlaws welcome. One 
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fifth of the little army which escorted William of Orange to 
England was composed of Huguenot exiles. One of them, the 
Sieur de |’Estang, carried to the ambassador of Louis XIV 
William’s order to leave England forthwith. St. Leger, another 
refugee, was appointed to see that he obeyed, and to protect 
him on his way. As in Germany so in Ireland and Spain the 
armies of France encountered in the ranks of their enemies 
men of their own blood, who had been driven into hostile lands 
with their connivance. For the French nation was an accom- 
plice in the guilt of its king. Women admired his deed ; states- 
men applauded it; preachers, even Bossuet, exulted at it; med- 
als were struck and monuments reared to commemorate what 
modern times agree to execrate. 

There seems to be something in the constitution of French- 
men which unfits them to be colonists. Nothing proves this 
more clearly than the utter failure of every attempt, from the 
time of Admiral Coligny, to establish colonies of Protestants in 
the Western Hemisphere. Political disabilities, religious oppres- 
sions, and personal injuries, all were borne rather than resort to 
expatriation for relief, and, at last, great numbers of them pro- 
fessed a religion which they did not believe, in order that they 
might live in France. The colonies planted in Brazil, Florida, 
and South Carolina seem to have failed, not only for want of 
the “faculty” required of new settlers, but because of such 
home-sickness as led the colonists to prefer persecution in 
France to the freedom of an American wilderness. 

Dr. Baird has given us quite full accounts of the various colo- 
nial enterprises, and has undertaken to follow the émigrés of 
the seventeenth century to their homes in the New World, in a 
way which makes his book a treasure for our genealogists. In 
the present volumes he has dealt in detail only with those who 
made their homes in New England, although he follows many 
to their landing in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. It is to be hoped that his intention to deal equally 
with the Huguenots of other colonies may have been so far ful- 
filled before his death that the completion of his History may 
yet appear; and as it was south of New England that they 
settled in the greatest numbers, such completion is desirable 
for the intelligent review of his work. 

Suffice it now to say that a part of the loss of France became 
great gain to America. Men of a character and class that could 
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not have been induced to leave France and settle here were 
compelled to do so by the bigotry of their countrymen and 
their king. To-day we have no better blood or more worthy 


citizenship than that which traces back its origin to the Hugue- 
not immigration ; and in the past such names as Bayard, Bow- 
doin, Jay, Huger, Legare, Marion, and Laurens abound in our 
history to illustrate the merit of the refugees from France. 
FRANCIS J. PARKER. 











THEORIES OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


The Churchman, February 5, 12, and 18, 1887, articles by the 
Rev. GeorGce S. MAttory, D. D., on Zhe Lorp’s Supper. 
The Continual Feast on the One Sacrifice. 


Tue Holy Communion, or Eucharist, is the most conspicuous 
element in the Christian ritual; and any theory we may hold 
concerning it cannot fail to exert a powerful influence upon 
our views of other parts of our Service, and upon the character 
of our theological views in general. So important an element 
could not fail to raise questions and excite speculations and the- 
orising in regard to it as soon as men had got time to think of 
such things. 

At first it was natural, and as occurs in all similar cases, there 
was little if anything more than the assertion of the fact of its 
institution, and a narration of the circumstances under which it 
was instituted, and the words and form in and by which that 
institution was effected. We learn from S. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians [1 Corinthians xi. 20, etc.] that there had, even at 
that early day, arisen mistakes in regard to its general char- 
acter and purpose, as well as abuses in its observance. 5S. 
Paul gives a brief statement of the nature of the Sacrament, 
and also recites the form and manner of its institution in words 
which we retain and repeat in our prayer of consecration. These 
words of S. Paul were probably written before the account 
which we have in the Gospels was put on record; or at least 
before it was known to the Corinthian Christians. But the 
Apostle not only recites the account of the institution, he also 
refers to its nature and significance. He says, “ He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh damnation to him- 
self, not discerning the Lorv’s body” [1 Corinthians xi. 29]. He 
also says [1 Corinthians x. 16], “The cup... is the communion 
of the Blood of Curist,” and “the bread . . . the communion of 
the Body of Curist.” The word here translated ‘ communion” 
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is also translated, and in some cases it clearly indicates, not only 
“communion,” but also communication as well. If, then, the 
elements may be regarded as only a communion of the body 
and blood of Curist, they clearly imply “the life of Curist in 
us.” But if they are, moreover, to be regarded as communi- 
cants, or as communicating the offices denoted by them, then 
they communicate and give and impart to us, in some way, in- 
telligible or unintelligible to us, the life of Curist, or the Chris- 
tian life within us. 

Here is certainly an approach to a theory of the Holy Commu- 
nion. And as S. Paul is not only an inspired writer and teacher, 
but as he received his views, as he says expressly, directly “from 
our Lorp” Himself, his statements are especially worthy of 
the highest consideration. 

Of all the views of the Holy Communion that have been 
proposed since S. Paul’s, none that I have seen has pleased me 
more than the one that has been recently given to the public 
by the Rev. Dr. George S. Mallory. It was first published in 
the form of a small pamphlet, and has been since reissued, with 
slight modifications, in the Churchman. 

In order to get a clear comprehension of Dr. Mallory’s view, 
we must recall and consider a few preliminary facts and consid- 
erations as a preparation, if not to the comprehension of his 
theory, yet at least to its appreciation. 

1. In the first place, since the Fall and the corruption of our 
nature that followed therefrom, there is no salvation for man 
without suffering avd sacrifice; the suffering man endures. 
The earth was cursed for his sake, so that even to eat bread, or 
to get bread that he may eat, there must be “the sweat of the 
brow,” and the extermination of “briars and thorns.” And 
of the woman it is said that although “ she shall be saved in (or 
by) childbearing,” yet is she doomed “to bring forth children in 
pain and sorrow” [Genes?s iii. 16.]. But the sacrifice, in the 
proper sense of the word, can no man make. “It cost more to 
redeem their souls, so that He must let that alone forever” 
[Psalm xlix. 8, Psalter]. 

2. In the second place, we must remember that this feeling or 
consideration of the necessity of some sacrifice or atonement 
was one of the most universal and inextinguishable of all the 
instincts of man. Wherever scattered on the face of the earth, 
and however diverse in other respects, the practice of sacrifices 
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of some kind and offerings, as a means of atonement and gaining 
the favor and good-will of Gop, or of the gods, when there were 
“gods many” that were acknowledged and worshipped by men, 
has been manifest and active in the religious rites and in the 
duties of man. 

3. In the next place, we must recall the views of sacrifice that 
were taught in the Old Testament Scriptures, and with which 
the minds of our Lorp and his Apostles were familiar, and 
with which they were in a measure occupied at the time He in- 
stituted the Holy Supper. This doctrine, as they understood it, 
and as we must understand and accept it, was that all the ani- 
mal sacrifices under the Old Dispensation were but types, sym- 
bols, and reminders of the One Sacrifice, which alone is effectual 
and is “sufficient for the sins of the whole world.” Especially 
was CurisT typified by the Paschal lamb, and His death for 
our sins was prefigured, so far as those sacrifices went, or could 
go, by the sacrifice of this lamb at the annual Passover festival 
of the Jews. 

Now at this sacrifice we have two important elements. The 
worshippers who were benefited by the service must (1) actually 
take part in the effering, or, so to say, the consecration of the 
lamb ; and (2) they must partake of the body of the lamb that 
was offered, “eat its flesh,” after the offering or oblation. ° 

4. But Curist had come as our true Paschal Lamb, “the 
Lamb of Gop that taketh away the sins of the world.’”” When 
He had died, —in the words of S. Paul, — ‘“ Even Curist our 
Passover is sacrificed for us” [1 Corinthians v. 7]. Hence of 
necessity some change in the form of keeping “the Feast” 
ever after. There is to be no more the actual slaying of the 
Lamb ; He had been slain once for all ; there could be no more 
the act of furnishing the victim, “the lamb of a year old,” 
according to the old law, for Gop had sent His Son to be the 
only true Lamb, —the only really efficacious sacrifice. Him 
man could not furnish or produce. And there was now no 
longer any need. The One that had once been offered was 
sufficient, and from the nature of the case could not be offered 
again. 

5. But in the next place we are led to suppose that the two 
other elements did remain: (1) that worshippers should take 
part in the act of worship—the Eucharist— which was to 
remain forever as a commemoration of what was then and once 
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for all done by way of atonement for the sins of the whole 
world; and (2) they should partake of the feast. But as Curist 
could not be “ offered” again, so neither could Hs flesh and 
blood remain, or (we will add) be reproduced, by any act of man, 
priest, or layman to be feasted upon in after years, and at each 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 

And now Dr. Mallory’s suggestion comes to our aid. CHRIST 
substituted the bread and wine for His Body and Blood, so that 
whoever joins in the prayers of consecration and eats of the 
bread and drinks of the wine is actually partaking of the sacri- 
fice, —as completely so, by this act, as did the faithful Jews, 
before His coming and sacrifice of Himself, by eating of the 
lamb ; they partook of Him in type when they ate the lamb; we, 
when we eat the Bread and drink of the Cup. The lamb, his flesh 
offered, consecrated, and eaten, was the type that went before 
and lasted until He came; the Bread and Wine are the memo- 
rial that remain, and the use of them will remain as “the 
memorial He hath commanded us to make” until His second 
coming, in glory, in like manner as He was seen to ascend up 
into the heavens and out of all human sight. 

This view, as will be seen, is very simple and perfectly intelli- 
gible: and I know of nothing either in Holy Scriptures or in 
sound theology that is in conflict with it. The Blood and Wine, 
by His divine appointment, take the place of Body and Blood for 
all the purposes of communion and participation in the sacrificed 
victim. 

But let us have the exact words of Holy Scriptures as they 
narrate the act of the institution of the Eucharist. “Now as 
they were eating Jesus took bread and blessed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to the disciples and said, ‘ Take, eat, this is my Body 
which is given for you; this do in remembrance of Me.’ And 
He took the cup after supper and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them saying, ‘ This is the new testament of my Blood which is 
shed for you and for many for the remissions of sins. Drink ye 
all of it.” These words are taken from S. Matthew's and S. 
Luke’s accounts, combined. Neither S. Mark nor S. John add 
anything material, nor do they vary the phraseology in any 
noteworthy particular. 

S. Paul gives the account which he says he “had received of 
the Lorp,” as follows : ‘‘ He took bread and when He had given 
thanks He brake it and said, ‘ Take, eat ; this is my Body, which 
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is broken for you: this do in remembrance of me.’ And, after 
the same manner, He took the cup when He had supped, say- 
ing, ‘This cup is the new testament in my Blood: this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me:’ for,” S. Paul 
adds, “as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lorp’s death till He come” [1 Cortzthians xi. 23- 
26]. 

Among the many topics suggested by these words, I shall 
select only three for remark. 

1. In the first place, we are commanded to do something in 
memory of Him and His atoning death, in order to show it 
forth or manifest it to the world. His religion was not to be a 
mere preaching of the Gospel, nor even a mere “ spiritual” 
worship, —a worship in thought and word alone. We are to 
show forth our faith and our belief in an act which symbolises 
what once took place, once for all, and can never be repeated or 
occur again, as in fact it had never occurred before. 

We have no record of the exact words that our Lorp uttered 
when Heconsecrated the Elements to this sacred use ; nor have 
we any means of ascertaining what they were. But we have 
pretty full and accurate accounts of the form, or forms, of words 
that the Apostles, who were present on the occasion, used when, 
after His ascension, they proceeded to do “this” which He 
had commanded them to do in obedience to His command. We 
have, as is well known, several of the early liturgies, in a state 
that exhibits very fairly the most important features of those 
early celebrations. They are in form and words so similar one 
to another as to give ground for a reasonable confidence as to 
what these leading points really were ; although of course many 
of the words He used were such as they, in their altered rela- 
tions and circumstances, could not use. But we have enough, 
after making all due abatements, to assure us, as I think, that 
there were certain words and forms that implied an offering 
of the bread and wine as there had been of old of the lamb, — 
some prayer or words of consecration of these elements to this 
sacred — shall we say sacrificial — use, and finally the partak- 
ing of the elements after they had thus been offered and con- 
secrated. That the Holy Eucharist was to supersede and take 
the place of the animal sacrifices of the Old Dispensation, no- 
body denies or doubts. Were the bread and wine to take the 
place of the body of the lamb, and in continuance of the idea 
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of sacrifice and the partaking of the sacrifice, which had been 
so long prefigured by that lamb? 

But in “ eating the Passover” —that is, the Paschal lamb — 
there was but one element, the body, the flesh. If, then, the 
Eucharist is the continuation of that most holy of the Jewish 
festivals and sacrifices, why have we the two elements the bread 
and the cup, the Body amd the Blood? I do not remember that 
Dr. Mallory has noticed this point, and, at first thought, it does 
seem to be an objection to his view. But on further consid- 
eration I think it is not; the difficulty seems to disappear alto- 
gether. The lamb was slain and his blood sprinkled on the 
altar ; but what the worshippers consumed was only the flesh ; 
the blood they might not consume —eat or drink — in any 
way. The lamb was dead, and for him there was no resurrec- 
tion. But the “true Lamb of Gop, which taketh away the 
sins of the world,” although He had shed His blood and died 
for our sins, was still alive. He had arisen from the dead, and 
now henceforth “liveth evermore.” And “the blood is the 
life.” It was so regarded by the Jews; it is, in fact, so de- 
clared in the Scriptures [Genesis ix. 4], and that was given as 
the reason why, although the blood must be shed, no blood 
might be eaten [Leviticus xvii. 11-13]. It was the blood more 
specifically which “ made the atonement.” Hence, as Curist 
not only died for us, but rose again for our justification, and “liv- 
eth evermore to make intercession for us,” it was proper that 
blood, which is “the life,” should be added in the Christian sac- 
rament or sacrifice. The blood of the lamb was shed and his 
flesh was eaten; but the lamb never rose again to life; he 
lived not again, but remained dead forever. It seems to have 
been exceedingly appropriate and significant, therefore, that the 
cup should be added to the sacrament to be forever significant 
of this central fact, which constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant differences between the new and theold worship. Curist, 
our Passover, our sacrifice, whose blood made the only real 
and effective atonement for the sins of the world, LIVES, and 
is alive for evermore. This fact is signified by the cup, the 
wine, which, as He said, “is the new testament in His blood.” 
He is the real Paschal Lamb, and, therefore, we eat His flesh. 
He lives again from the dead, and His life is the source and 
spring of our lives ; and, therefore, in that holy sacrament by 
which He has ordained that we shall show forth His death and 
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resurrection, there is the cup in which we drink His blood, 
which “is the life,” and preach the great fact that we and all 
who truly live, live in Him and through Him. 

2. Now it may be that for all the practical purposes of life 
and salvation, what I have written, and even much less than I 
have written, is all that is necessary. The three facts that 
bread and wine are (1) really offered, (2) consecrated, and 
(3) eaten in faith, rightly discerning the Lorp’s Body [1 Corin- 
thians xi. 29], in obedience to His command, would seem to be 
sufficient. Nevertheless there are several words in the ac- 
counts given in the Scriptures which we have already quoted, 
that strongly tempt to speculation as to the nature of the benefit 
to be received from the observance of the Sacrament, and the 
way and means by which that benefit and grace are to be con- 
ferred upon us or wrought within us. 

Thus we have the words, “ This is my body,” and “ This is 
my blood.”’” How are we to understand them? Most surely not 
literally, for what He had in His hands when he uttered them 
were /itera/ly bread and wine, while His body was then reclin- 
ing by the table, and His blood was still coursing in His veins. 
We cannot, therefore, take His words in their most strictly 
literal sense. 

May we, then, regard the Holy Communion as merely a com- 
memorative rite, with the bread and wine added to make the 
representation and commemoration more vivid and striking ? 
This can hardly be if we accept the sixth chapter of S. Fohn 
as referring to the Sacrament. If we so interpret the words 
used by the Evangelist in this place the sacrament must be 
much more than a mere commemoration. “ Jesus said unto 
them, I am the Bread of life. This is the Bread that cometh 
down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die. 
.. . The bread that I shall give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world. . . . Verily, verily, I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood 
ye have no life in you, .. . for my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed” [S. Fon vi. 33-56]. But if it be 
conceded that there is reason to doubt whether the words used 
by S. John do really refer to the Holy Communion or not, there 
can be no doubt that S. Paul does refer to it when he says, 
“ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
(or communication) of the blood of Curist? The bread which 
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we break, is it not the communion (or communication) of the 
body of Curist?” [1 Corinthians x. 16]. 

It is a thought which naturally occurs, that when the Apos- 
tles or our Lorp used these words, what was really meant was 
that as bread and wine are naturally to the body, its life and 
strength, so the bread and wine, when duly consecrated and 
used in the Holy Sacrament, are to the spiritual life, the life and 
health and strength of the soul. The body cannot live without 
food ; the soul cannot live spiritually in this world, nor attain 
the resurrection to life in the world to come, without the Bread 
and the Cup, which our Lorp commanded to be consecrated, 
taken, eaten, and drunk in His name, —rightly “ discerning 
His body.” 

This view is not at all inconsistent with Dr. Mallory’s theory. 
On the contrary, it seems rather to help and to strengthen it. 
It rather supplements it and makes it more complete: it gives 
a reason and explanation of that which his view asserts as a 
fact. 

There can be no atonement without sacrifice, and sacrifices 
prefiguring the real Atonement formed, in the estimation of 
ali Jews as well as all heathen nations, an essential element 
of worship. With the Jews, at least, participation in and eating 
of the object offered in the worship was indispensable. Dr. 
Mallory says that our Lorp introduced bread as representing 
His body, so that from that time onward and forever, the eating 
of the consecrated bread became, by Divine appointment, the 
act of participation or eating of the sacrifice which His religion 
requires, and which fulfils the old and universal idea of a sacri- 
fice and a participation of what was offered in sacrifice. Now, 
in the view just suggested, this eating was made a means of 
grace and spiritual life, — just as eating bread and drinking 
wine is a means of life and strength to the body. It is an 
illustration, as must be confessed, rather than an explanation. 
The truth in the case is doubtless a mystery, which we, at pres- 
ent and in this state of our existence, cannot explain or even 
hope to understand. 

But in this view we accomplish the three great objects of 
the worship : (1.) We satisfy the instinctive feeling and want, 
the idea of sacrifice in all our worship. (2.) We proclaim and 
show forth Curist’s death as the one only great and true sac- 
rifice for the sins of the whole world, as completely, as strik- 
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ingly, and as impressively as did the slaying the lamb and eat- 
ing his flesh before CurisT came ; and (3), finally, we get the 
inward grace and spiritual benefit of the Holy Sacrament, — 
not indeed by any natural effect of the elements consumed, 
but by the inward working and influence of the Hoty Spirit, 
Who, for reasons unknown and most likely incomprehensibie to 
us, has chosen to work in us by this means that renovation of 
our natures and growth in grace which is to fit us for heaven. 
We have, then, the fact that our Lorp did institute, as a substi- 
tute for body and blood, bread and wine, for the purposes of 
sacrifice, now become Sacrament, and the ¢/eory that somehow 
the grace of the Sacrament sustains our souls in spiritual life as 
the natural, unconsecrated food does our bodies. 

But He said, “ This is my Body.” How? We have seen 
one answer, which, I believe, is entirely adequate and satisfac- 
tory. But the Romanists propose another. This is derived 
from the scholastic philosophy and is called “ transubstantia- 
tion.” 

We shall best understand thi; theory if we first recall Des- 
cartes’s illustration of the nature and relation of substance and 
properties as taught by that philosophy. He says that we do 
not see or know substances, but only the properties of things. 
“Just as,” he says, “when I look out of my window on the 
men that are passing on the sidewalk, I do not see the bodies 
on account of the hats, coats, and other clothing they have 
on.” So in sense-perception, what we see is only the proper- 
ties, the hats, coats, and other articles of covering or apparel. 
Now the theory of transubstantiation holds that in the act of 
consecration of the Elements, bread and wine, this sudstance 
that underlies their properties, which we see, feel, and taste, is 
removed, taken away, and replaced by the Body and Blood of 
CuRisT, — that is, the substances of His body and blood. 

But it is necessary to say only, that whatever our philosophy 
or our theology may require, there is nothing in our Lorp’s 
utterances to make this theory necessary as an explanation. 
We have seen that they cannot be taken in their most literal 
form at any rate, and the theory which they imply can at best 
be only a matter of opinion — mere speculation, not a matter 
of faith, or in any wise necessary to salvation. 

Another theory is that of “‘covsubstantiation.” Luther’s illus- 
tration is the best I have seen. He says that as in heating 
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“iron, for example, although some of its properties are changed, 
the substance remains the same; but the substance of heat is 
imported into it, and incorporated with the substance of the 
iron ;” so in the act of consecrating the Elements, the Body and 
Blood of Curist, that is their substance, but not their sensible 
properties, is united to and incorporated with that of the bread 
and wine. But this is only a theory, and all we need say now 
is, that there is nothing in our Lorp’s words, or in any words 
used by His Apostles, that makes this theory necessary. 

We hear also much said about a “ Real Presence,” which is 
“spiritual,” but not “corporeal.” It is not always quite clear 
what is meant by these words, as they are used in this connec- 
tion. If we attempt to interpret them by reference to things, — 
the things which they must be supposed to denote,—and this 
is the only effectual and satisfactory way of interpreting words 
anywhere, — we often find ourselves, or at least / do, entirely 
at a loss for any real meaning. 

The “presence” of our Lorp, if He be present at all, must 
be real. There can be no other. Why, then, speak of a real 
presence as if there could be another ? 

We sometimes speak of a party to a suit at law as present in 
court dy his attorney, or of a king as present by his ambassador ; 
but in these cases there is not a presence of the parties at all. 
It is only by a legal fiction that we speak of them as present, 
and conside: them as actually in court transacting their legiti- 
mate busines. 

If we refer to our Lorn’s promises, I can recall but two in 
wnich He promised to be present. In the one case it is with 
(as I suppose) all believers whomsoever and wheresoever “ two 
or three are gathered together in His name.” In the other the 
promise is primarily to His Apostles, and secondarily, and by 
necessary implication, with all His ministers, — “always, ‘o the 
end of the world,” wheresoever they are engaged in the per- 
formance of any ministerial act [.S. Matthew xviii. 20]. But I do 
not see that this implies or proves any “presence” in the bread 
and wine, whether by transubstantiation, consubstantiation, or 
otherwise. Presence with and in the minister it does doubtless 
imply. And so too in baptism and other offcia/, ministerial acts, 
that Divine Presence is promised, and is doubtless vouchsafed. 
But I can find no words of His that imply anything more — any 
“real presence ” iz the Elements. 
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But it is said that the presence in the Sacrament is spiritual 
and not corporeal. I am sometimes inclined to think that as 
the schoolmen and the Romanists have borrewed from the me- 
dizval philosophy for their doctrine of transubstantiation, so 
our English theologians have borrowed from the sensational 
philosophy which has characterised them as a nation since, at 
least, the days of Hobbes. By “ spiritual,” in this connection, 
it seems as though all that is meant is really that He is present 
in the Sacrament in some unintelligible or incomprehensible 
manner, — something after the manner of the “ unknowable” of 
the agnostics, or the “unthinkable” of Sir William Hamilton 
and his followers. And in this view “corporeal’’ becomes in- 
telligible and quite significant: for only what is corporeal is 
cognisable, intelligible, — “ knowable,” to borrow another of the 
terms of that philosophy. 

But our Lorp is now spiritual in His nature, and not at all 
corporeal in this use of the terms. On His resurrection His 
Body was changed — made “a spiritual body,” incorruptible and 
glorified [1 Corinthians xv. 42-45]. Consequently, if He is 
present at all, it must be both spiritually and corporeally, that 
is, in such a spirit and body as He now has. 

Shall we then worship Him thus and as in the Elements? 
This is a question that is quite aside from our present inquiry, 
and I will only say that I know of nothing in the Gospels or 
Epistles that makes such a view of “the presence” or of the 
Sacrament necessary. It may be indulged and tolerated as a 
speculation ; but it cannot, with propriety and lawfully, be 
taught as a doctrine of Revelation, or enforced as a matter of 
Faith on others. 

3. How often the Holy Communion ought to be administered 
is a question which is occupying and engrossing the thoughts 
of many at the present day. Any answer that we may give to 
this question will be much influenced by the theory we may 
have adopted in regard to its nature, and the modus operandi in 
which it produces its proper effects upon us. We need bodily 
food and sustenance very often, daily at least, and for the most 
part several times in a day. But how is it with regard to the 
spiritual food in the Holy Sacrament? Is there not a danger — 
as there is certainly a possibility — of pushing the analogy too 
far? There are times when food cannot be taken very often, 
nor in large quantities. And so too, beyond all question, the 
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Lorp’s Supper does not affect us for good by any mere opus 
(peratum process. Much, very much, of its good effects de- 
pends upon the thoughts and views, the feelings and emotions, 
with which we receive it. And from this point of view there is 
both possibility and danger of receiving it — of celebrating it, 
too —too frequently for the best effects upon those of us who 
are concerned in the celebration. 

S. Paul calls it our Passover. But the Passover was cele- 
brated only once in the year by the Jews. Yet the early Chris- 
tians, those who lived in or so near the Apostles’ times that 
they could not but have known about it, assure us that the 
early Christians celebrated it very often,—each Sunday when 
they could do so. 

But we must consider that they lived when the belief pre- 
vailed, and in fact occupied all minds, that there could be no 
complete services without sacrifice; and since animal sacri- 
fices had been superseded for Christians, in their estimation of 
its nature and importance, by the Holy Eucharist, they may, 
very naturally, have felt and thought that there was a necessity 
for a celebration, much more frequent in its recurrence, than 
we in these modern times, with our changed views and feelings, 
should find it either necessary or expedient. 

The question presents itself in two aspects: (1) in relation to 
the believer or recipient himself, and (2) in relation to a parish. 
It may well be that in very large parishes it is important that 
celebrations should be very frequent, and at different hours on 
different days, in order to give all the communicants in the 
parish an opportunity to receive as often as they may wish to 
do so, and as often as it may be well for them to join in the 
Holy Services. But we must not shut our eyes to the fact that 
there is danger that it may occur so often as, — considering 
what men are and how their thoughts are largely occupied, — 
so often, I say, as to lose its appropriate effect, and become a 
mere commonplace occurrence. The man that can return to 
the bosom of his family but once in a few days finds a more 
hearty greeting and a much greater intensity of emotion, when 
he does come, than the man who meets them at least three 
times in the day, or is perhaps with them all the while. 

But I do not see that the view of the Holy Eucharist that I 
have been chiefly advocating in this paper can afford much light 
or assistance towards the answer of the question of frequency 
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of administration. It does, however, certainly raise us above 
the view that it is necessary as a means to remind GOD, our 
Heavenly Father, of what our Lorp has done for us, and 
move Him to those favors and blessings which we do not de- 
serve, and He would not give, but for the efficacy of that Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice which we thus commemorate. Though it 
was designed “to show forth His death,” it was, as we must be- 
lieve, to show it forth to man and for Ais denefit rather than to 
prevent forgetfulness on Gon’s part, or to move Him to greater 
favor and benefactions than He might otherwise be inclined 
to show towards us. He is not a petty monarch nor a small 
politician who has just succeeded to an office, and must be re- 
minded by those who would seek favors and appointments from 
him of the “‘ services” which the applicant has rendered in se- 
curing the election, or what he can do to sustain or defeat his 
administration if the favor be not granted. So that the question 
remains, as I believe, one of expediency. Let the frequency 
be such as to secure the best results to the worshippers. And 
this, of course, must vary with times and seasons, with persons 
and places. So long as one can continue rightly to “discern 
the Lorp’s body” in the reception of the Elements, and not 
impair his own moral earnestness, or trust in the merits of 
CuRIsT so as to neglect any of the duties he can perform as “a 
worker together with Him” in whatsoever our hands may find 
to do, there can be no danger, and no possibility, of too great 
frequency in the observance of the Holy Sacrament of our 
religion. 

But we must not shut our eyes to the fact that there is a 
possibility and a danger of going to this extreme. We do know 
of the controversy as between “faith” and “ works,” and the 
fact that some persons are inclined, na¢ra//y inclined, to trust 
in faith in such a way and to so great an extent that they “ bring 
forth” but very few “works,” that can be of any value or ben- 
efit to anybody. And, on the other hand, there are those who 
seem to think that good works are the only thing that is really 
good and valuable, — “a tree is known by its fruits,” they say. 
So with ritual; there is danger that it may be, if not excessive, 
yet at least exclusive, so as to absorb all the energies and satisfy 
all the wants of the souls of those who are religiously inclined. 
History is instructive on this point. In the Romish Church 
before the Reformation, and now, much of their ritual has no 
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ethical value or conviction that we can see; and many are sat- 
isfied with what only either makes or shows them to be very 
pious indeed, but of very little worth to the world, to the men 
and institutions of their day and generation. The old antag- 
onism and contrariety of Pharisees and Sadducees had their root 
and origin in the nature of man, and will be of constant recur- 
rence in one form or another until we are all changed into the 
likeness of CHRIST, or reach our final doom in a likeness to the 
one who is altogether unlike Him. 

And, on the other hand, we must affirm, and never allow our- 
selves to forget, that religion is essential to morality, that piety 
is indispensable to moral goodness, and that the strongest in- 
centive and the greatest stimulus to virtue and good works 
comes from worship — from ritual, and the highest and holiest 
element of our ritual is the Communion, the Holy Eucharist. 
Without faith in Gop “ we nothing good can do.” And a faith 
that does not lead to worship is dead, and a worship that does 
not bring grace and supplies of spiritual strength is a mere 
mockery and a delusion. But ritual, even the highest, is sub- 
sidiary to morality and good works. It is not merely for en- 
joyment, whether zsthetic or emotional. It is for light and 
guidance and strength, for duty and courage, that we may fight 
manfully the battle of life, run with success the race that is set 
before us, conquer and come off more than conquerors through 
Him who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

W. D. WiILson. 
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THE FIRST BISHOP OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
I. — Missionary AT Dover, DELAWARE. 


Tue RiGHT REVEREND CHARLES INGLIs, D.D., whose name 
stands first on the list of British Colonial Bishops, and whose life 
and labors come naturally under review on occasion of the cente- 
nary recurrence of the date of his consecration, August 12, 1787, 
was born in or about the year 1733. He was the third son of 
the Rev. Archibald Inglis, of Glen and Killcarr, in Ireland, whose 
father and father’s father, it would appear, were clergymen of 
the Established Church. Driven by the ves angusta domi to 
leave his native land in extreme youth, he found a home and a 
calling in the interior of Pennsylvania. Prior to the year 1757, 
he was in charge, or an assistant-master, of the Free School at 
Lancaster. This school had been established in July, 1755, in 
response to a petition from the principal inhabitants of the 
borough, dated December 28, 1754, and addressed to the trus- 
tees of a society having for its object the education in the Eng- 
lish language and the training in religion and morals of the 
Germans in Pennsylvania. In this society the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, Provost of the College and Academy of Philadel- 
phia, was specially interested ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other dignitaries in Church and State abroad, together with 
a number of the leading dissenters, were, through his influence, 
enlisted in furthering its purposes. The Lancaster petitioners 
had asked for a school “for teaching the English language,” to 
be under the charge of “a sober, discreet, and religious gen- 
tleman,” and one acquainted with the “learned languages.” 
In furtherance of this scheme, a number of the most substan- 
tial and intelligent citizens of Lancaster bound themselves to 
contribute, in addition to the bounty of the society, a sum 
sufficient for the maintenance of a classical instructor, in addi- 
tion to the usher, who was to teach the German children. On 
the 1 of July, 1755, the school was opened at Lancaster,* Mr. 


* For an interesting account of these schools and the agency of Dr. Smith in 
furthering them, wide Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William Smith, D. D., 


i. pp. 77-96. 
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Samuel Magaw being appointed master, having charge of the 
classics, with an allowance for an usher. As Mr. Magaw 
shortly removed to Philadelphia, where he took his “A. B.” in 
1757, in the first class graduated at the College of Philadelphia, 
it is probable that Mr. Inglis shortly succeeded him in charge 
of the school. It is not impossible that the acquaintance 
formed with Magaw may have resulted in the determination of 
both of these young men to take Holy Orders, though Inglis, 
who was evidently much the elder of the two, anticipated his 
friend in securing the end desired by nearly nine years. Be 
this as it may, the transition from the care of the young to the 
cure of souls was not strange to one to whom the priestly office 
was no novelty; and, on going to England, Mr. Inglis was ad- 
mitted to the Diaconate and Priesthood ; and on Christmas Eve, 
December 24, 1758, was licensed by the Bishop of London for 
Pennsylvania.* The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
immediately appointed him as their missionary at Dover, Dela- 
ware, at a stipend of £50 sterling per annum; but, in conse- 
quence of the delay of a long and stormy passage, he did not 
reach his post until the summer of 1759. 

The young missionary lost no time in entering upon his ar- 
duous work, and in making the acquaintance of his brethren. 
The transcripts of the letters and reports preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Venerable Society and in the Libraries at Lambeth 
and Fulham contain numerous communications from the mission- 
priest at Dover, detailing his experiences, and giving us vivid 
pictures of clerical life in the provinces nearly a century and a 
half ago. From these letters, as found in the manuscript vol- 
umes contained in the archives of the General Convention of 
the American Church, and from the unpublished correspondence 
of Bishop White, we propose giving such illustrations of the life 
of Charles Inglis as will serve to exhibit him fully and most 
favorably as an assistant minister and catechist to the negroes, a 
mission priest, a rector, and a pioneer bishop of the Church of 
Gop. The earliest letter in our possession is as follows : — 


Mr. Inglis to the Secretary of the Ven. Society. 


(Extract.) 
Dover, May roth, 1760, 


REVEREND & Worthy Sir, 
When I wrote to you last, I acquainted you with the Resolution 
which the Clergy of the Province had formed of holding a Voluntary 


* Prot. Epis. Hist. Soc. Collections, i. p. 116. 
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Convention this Spring. The Convention was accordingly held the 
24 of this Instant at Philadelphia, from which I am just returned. 
As Dr Jenney * was incapable to act, we chose Dt Smith for President, 
who also preached a Sermon suitable to the occasion. ‘The number 
of Members including two Missionaries from Jersey was twelve, and 
so many black Gowns made no inconsiderable appearance I can tell 
you in these parts. A copy of our minutes and transactions f will be 
laid before you, so that I need not say anything concerning them. 
Everything was conducted with Decorum, and without any confusion, 
except what was occasioned by one turbulent member, Mr Macclena- 
chen,¢ whose Behaviour, Dt Smith, I doubt not, will represent in its 
due Light. I sincerely wish our addresses may have their desir’d 
effect, for without Bishops and Ecclesiastical Discipline, our Church 
will languish and decline here daily. 

When the Convention was on the point of breaking up, we had the 
pleasure of hearing you were in good health by the arrival of M' 
Thompson, Missionary for York and Cumberland; and altho’ I re- 
ceived no Letter by him, yet believe me there is not one to whom the 
account of your welfare gave a more sensible pleasure. 

In Compliance with the Society’s Instructions, I send a Votitia 
Farochialis, in the prescribed form; but it is impossible to draw 
one up with any exactness or certainty, as affairs now stand. It 
would be easier to ascertain the number of Inhabitants in any of the 
Shires of England, with the number of the Baptised, Dissenters, &c., 
than in a County here, where no regular register being kept (except 
of Taxables), hundreds of the Inhabitants are not at all enrolled and 
great numbers are daily removing from one County and Province to 
another. 

The Mission includes the whole County of Kent, which extends 
upwards of thirty miles along the River Delaware ; and as I have a 
Church at the extremity of each end, besides Dover, the greatest part 
of these Congregations is made up of Inhabitants from the borders of 
the two adjoining Counties, Newcastle and Sussex. There are in 
this Country several hundreds of people who perhaps have never 
heard a Sermon, and do not belong to any religious denomination 
of Christians. Such, for the most part, are those who inhabit the 
large Forests which lie between us and Maryland and the vast 


* The Rev. Richard Jenney, LL. D., rector of the United Parishes of Christ 
Church and S. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

t Vide, for these minutes, Perry’s Hist. Coll. Amer. Colonial Church, ii. pp. 295- 
319- 

t The Rev. William Macclenachan’s career would require a volume for its full 
elucidation. Vide, among numerous other authorities, “ An Appendix to the Amer- 
ican Edition of the Life of Abp. Secker; containing his Grace’s Letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Macclenachan on the Irregularity of his Conduct.” New York. 1774. 
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Marshes that stretch along the River Delaware. I went among the for- 
mer of these last Autumn, several times, on week days, and preached. 
Once I baptised twenty-five white children after sermon. 

The People in general are very loose. The party spirit that rages 
among them contributes not a little to this ; each party in order to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the Populace, inviting them to Public Meetings, 
which are nothing but scenes of Drunkenness and Debauchery. I 
must, however, do them justice in mentioning a becoming Zeal which 
they discovered in repairing the Church of Dover, which lay in a 
most shocking condition when I came here, but is now finished and 
ornamented with a Bell, Pulpit Cloth, etc.,—the Donations of par- 
ticular Gentlemen. I am not without hopes of seeing a further refor- 
mation, as my Churches are crowded on Sundays and I have had such 
a call for the Society’s small Tracts, that they are all dispefsed now to 
about one dozen.* 


Recurring to the same subject in his letter to the secretary, 
under date of September 26, 1760, Mr. Inglis proceeds :— 


I have frequently mentioned to you the Dissentions and Parties 
among the Inhabitants, especially the Members of our Church, who 
generally carry them to the greatest Lengths. The source of these 
is the annual Election of Representatives and Sheriffs by the People. 
To ingratiate themselves with the people, Candidates for these Offices 
appointed places, where they invited the Inhabitants to treat them with 
Liquor provided for the purpose. These Meetings which were held 
once a week for near two months before Election Day, the first of 
Oct", were attended with the most pernicious consequences. ‘The 
People’s morals were entirely debauched at them, for he was best 
liked who gave the most liberal treat. By this means they became 
scenes of the grossest debauchery and vice. 

I was determined this Autumn, if possible, to remove this Evil. As 
soon as I was informed where a meeting was to be held, I gave Notice 
that I was to preach near that place, and on that very day. This at 
first drew the most serious part of my own hearers from them as well 
as those of other Denominations, whose example was soon followed 
by great numbers. I also prevailed with the most considerable of the 
Candidates not to go to them, and those of less Note followed their 
Example. 

Thus, by persuading the Candidates to stay away, preaching near 
the places where they were held, and setting them in that horrid light 
they deserved, these Riots dwindled almost to nothing. This gives 
me the greatest pleasure and the more so as it has been in a great 
measure the means of increasing my Communicants to above double 
what they were when I first came here.f 

* Perry’s Hist. Coll. Am. Col. Church, v. pp. 10t, 102. t Jbid., v. 102, 103. 
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The results of these earnest ministrations were at once appar- 
ent. In his half-yearly report, dated June 21, 1761, Mr. Inglis 
bears testimony to the growth of good feeling among his people 
and their advance in practical holiness : — 


It is with the utmost pleasure I acquaint you of the success I have 
had here in my Ministry. A perfect Harmony has hitherto subsisted 
between me and my People. Many reigning vices are checked, some 
quite suppressed, and a greater sense of Religion evidently prevails. 
This, however, is only the case in the parts adjacent to my Churches ; 
for, in the large forests belonging to this Country, the Inhabitants are 
in a deplorable state of Ignorance. Few of them can read, and they 
scarce ever hear a Sermon, except when I go among them of a week 
day, which I intend to do once a month at least, during the Summer 
and Autumn. Relations of this sort, I am sensible, have too much the 
appearance of ostentation and that in things where the greatest hu- 
mility is necessary. Were it consistent with my duty I should there- 
fore omit giving them.* 


In this same report the Missionary refers to another Conven- 
tion of the Clergy at Philadelphia, which he thinks was produc- 
tive of “much good.” He gives an account of his success in offi- 


ciating at a new mission at White Clay Creek and New London, 
at the latter place adding to his ministrations the drawing up 
of a scheme for a lottery to raise £450 to rebuild and enlarge 
the church. At the close of this year, under date of November 
27, 1761, Mr. Inglis writes, “ My labors are not without a Bless- 
ing,” and proceeds : — 

My Congregations continue still to increase, and by the time that 
all the lukewarm members of the Church in this Mission become Zeal- 
ous, they may be near double what they are at present. For of these 
lukewarm People, there is still such a number as may truly humble a 
Clergyman that has been fixed any considerable space of time among 
them. The number, however, decreases, thank Gop, and I trust it 
will still decrease. 

My Church at Duck Creek is now teo small for the Congregation. 
After it is quite crowded on Sundays, there are always very many who 
cannot get in, nor receive any benefit by coming to it. To remove this 
inconveniency, the People have determined to build a new Brick 
Church of larger Dimensions than the present Church, which is only 
wood. An Addition has also been made this Autumn to my Church 
at Mispillion, which enlarges it above one third.f 

* Perry’s Hist. Col. Amer. Col. Church, v. pp. 103, 104. 
t Jbid., v. pp. 106, 107. 
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Under date of June 15, 1762, Mr. Inglis, in addressing the 
newly appointed secretary of the Venerable Society, who had 
taken the place made vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Bear- 
croft, gives a résumé of his work, which is full of interest and 
is of no little importance in acquainting us with the difficulties 


surmounted by this devoted young “ missioner :”” — 


The Mission of Dover includes the whole County of Kent, which 
is thirty-three measured miles in length, stretching along the River 
Delaware ; and, as the present Line between it and Maryland runs, 
about ten miles in breadth, where narrowest, tho’ it will be broader, 
by almost three miles, when the Line which is running between it and 
that province is run out. The Country for this part of the world is 
thick settled, the whole Country containing, at a moderate Computa- 
tion, about seven thousand souls. Of those who hold religious Com- 
munion with any Denomination of Christians, of that number upwards 
of one third are members of the Church of England. There are three 
Quaker and four Presbyterian meetinghouses. Presbyterians are 
much more numerous than the former. 

When I first came here in the year 1759, I found three Churches ; 
One of Brick, at Dover, near the centre of the County, but quite out 
of Order, and indecent, without yard, without glass, plaister, Ceiling, 
Door, or Window Shutters. The other two of wood and in the same 
condition: one at each end of the County, and on the great road lead- 
ing thro’ it. To have these Churches put into decent repair was the first 
object of my attention, and this I have succeeded in. The Church at 
Dover is now decently finished and ornamented with a velvet Pulpit 
Cloth, Cushion, etc., besides a Bell, which were Donations from sev- 
eral Gentlemen. The Church at Mispillion, at the lower end of the 
County, being too small, an addition of two wings has been made to 
it — one to each side — and the whole is also decently furnished. The 
Church of Duck Creek in the upper end of the County being too 
small, also, and being old besides and decaying, the people unani- 
mously agreed to build a new Brick Church, of larger Dimensions, and 
after a sermon I preached on the occasion, they subscribed very lib- 
erally according to their circumstances. The Church is now a building 
and I expect to preach in it before next winter. 

Besides these three, a fourth Church was built last Autumn, by a 
number of People on the border of Maryland, who are at such a dis- 
tance from any of the former, that they could seldom attend them 
even in Summer. Many of them have lived for whole years together 
without hearing a sermon, — their children grown up unbaptized and 
uninstructed. It was this which made me consent to forward the 
Building of it and attend it, which I do on a week day, once a month ; 
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for I had too much Fatigue and duty to go thro’ before. The religious 
state of these people was truly deplorable and affecting, and as they 
were extremely pressing I should come among them and chearful in 
subscribing towards building the Church, tho’ miserably poor, I thought 
it my duty, while Providence spared my Health, to undergo any fatigue, 
rather than omit such on opportunity of doing some good among them. 

The Church, which I have called St. Paul’s, is a large wooden Build- 
ing, at the same distance from Dover where | live, as that of Mispil- 
lion, each being eighteen miles from it, and fifteen from each other, 
in the same end of the County. The Church of Duck Creek, in the 
other end of it, is fifteen miles from Dover. You must naturally con- 
clude, from these distances between my Churches, that it is extremely 
Fatigueing to attend them. Were it not that I have youth on my side 
and that Providence has blessed me with an uninterrupted state of 
good health since I came here (which is the more remarkable as the 
Country is low and marshy, the Inhabitants very sickly, and my Con- 
stitution weak), — were it not I say for these, I never could attend 
them, or go thro’ the Parochial duties of so extensive a mission. 
Should I continue here till advanced in age, or should I grow sickly, 
It would be impossible for me to undergo the fatigue I have at 
present.* 


At the close of the year 1762 the health of the indefatigable 
mission priest began to suffer from the climate and from con- 
tinued overwork. Writing to the secretary, under date of 
December 2, he reports : — 


The state of good health I have hitherto enjoyed in this Mission 
has been interrupted this Autumn. From the beginning of August 
till the latter end of October, I have been sadly affected with the fever 
and ague. A few days ago I had a relapse out of which I am now 
recovering. It has reduced me very low, and Heaven only knows 
what may be the Event. The bad air of this place, with the fatigue 
of attending four Churches, three of which are thirty miles apart, 
brought this disorder on me. The fatigue is in truth more than I am 
able to bear, and a few years must inevitably put a period to my life, if 
I continue to undergo it.f 


The following summer the mission was reported “in a flourish- 
ing state, if building and repairing Churches, if Crowds attending 
the public worship of Gop and other religious Ordinances, if 
some of the other Denominations joining us, and the renewal 
of a Spirit of Piety can denominate it such.” $ The fatigues in- 


* Perry’s Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Church, v. pp. 107-109. 
t Jbid. v. p. 111. t Jdid. v. p. 112. 
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cident upon the care of so extensive a cure, together with long 
illness extending from “the first of August to the middle of 
March,” had undermined a constitution naturally weak, and left 
the missionary physically unable to continue his work. The 
Duck Creek congregation, on completing their brick church, 
desired more frequent services, and petitioned the Venerable 
Society for the division of the mission. In this request the 
more remote congregations reluctantly coincided at the urgent 
request of Mr. Inglis, and, in view of securing more abundant 
ministrations for themselves, pledged themselves to procure a 
glebe and build a house for the new-comer. At the same time 
they set about, under Mr. Inglis’ direction, raising a subscrip- 
tion for a brick church at Sussex, which, under the plan pro- 
posed, was to be united with the two remoter churches. 

In consequence of the tedious delays attending communica- 
tion with the Venerable Society, it was the close of 1764 ere 
the arrangements for the sending of another missionary were 
sufficiently perfected to warrant Mr. Inglis in expecting speedy 
relief in his onerous work. Meanwhile he had received an in- 
vitation to accept a position as “‘Catechist” in Trinity Church, 
New York, in the place of the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, who 
had lately been advanced to the rectorship. This proposition 
commended itself to Mr. Inglis, in view of his recent marriage, 
which had taken place in February, 1764. In an interesting 
letter to the secretary, under date of November 20, 1764, he 
thus relates the circumstances of his marriage, his call, and the 
death of his wife : — 

In February last I was married to a most amiable, Excellent Wo- 
man of the first family in the place. The unhealthiness of this situa- 
tion impaired her constitution much, which was naturally delicate and 
tender ; and this, joined to the bad state of health I have had for 
some time past, made me think of soliciting the Society for a removal 
to a more healthy Mission. While I was deliberating on this, an Ex- 
press brought me a letter, on the second of August, from the Church- 
wardens of Trinity Church, in New York, wrote at the request of D* 
Barclay, their rector, ‘requesting my assistance two or three Sundays, 
as Dr Barclay was very ill and unable to officiate ;” and as they were 
then looking out for another Minister, “they hoped their Vestry and 
I would come to an Agreement, and that I would remain among them, 
if inclined to leave this place.” This was entirely unsolicited by me, 
for I was not personally known to any of them, nor did I ever know 
that they wanted another Minister. 
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In consequence of their Request, I set out for New York the 17th 
of that month ; but being unexpectedly detained a week in Philadel- 
phia, which was in my way, they sent one of their Vestry to hasten 
me. But before I could set out, an account came of D* Barclay’s 
death. Embarrassed at this Event, I intended to return without pro- 
ceeding further, as I judged the Church must have been in some con- 
fusion. However, Dt Smith, the worthy Provost of the College in 
Philadelphia, advised me to proceed and promised to go with me. 
Accordingly, we set out, and reached New York the 24th. There I 
staid and officiated two Sundays. During this Interval a Vestry was 
called. M* Auchmuty was chosen rector. I was chosen assistant to 
him, and catechist, provided the Society approved of me for that 
office. I accepted their offer, in case the Society would appoint me 
Catechist, for I would by no means leave their service. When this 
was done, I set out with Dr. Smith for home, intending speedily to 
return to New York, stay a few Sundays there, and afterwards con- 
tinue here till Spring, as by that time the Society’s pleasure would 
be known. 

On my return home I found the utmost discontent among my people 
at hearing of my intended removal. This, with the Inconveniences to 
the Mission which must attend my Removal at this Juncture, staggered 
me much. Nor could any thing have induced me to persist in my 
resolution but my anxiety for a person’s health, whose Life and happi- 
ness were dearer to me than my own. 

About three weeks after my return home M*® Inglis was taken with 
Bilious Fever, which baffled every effort to stop it, and on the 13th 
of October put an end to her Life. This Melancholy Event made a 
great change in the state of my affairs. My people renewed their 
Solicitations to continue among them, as the principal cause of my 
going away was now removed. The Congregation of Duck Creek 
declared they would lay aside all thoughts of finishing their Church 
if I removed, tho’ the windows are now glazed. The Congregations 
of St. Paul’s and Christ Church grew sullen and would do nothing. 
The Enthusiast I mentioned before was elated and gained ground, 
These, with other Inconveniences to the Mission which must neces- 
sarily attend my removal at this time, have brought me to a Resolu- 
tion of continuing here some time longer ; tho’ one of the Vestry from 
New York was with me a few days ago, to urge my return there. I 
could not, with a quiet conscience, go away now, thinking myself in 
some measure answerable for the consequences that might follow. 
Thro’ the whole, I have acted from the best of my judgment and trust 
the Father of Lights has directed me in this last Resolution.* 


Writing from New York, on the tenth of the following month, 
* Perry's //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Church, v. pp. 115, 116. 
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Mr. Inglis briefly recapitulates the state of his affairs, and pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 


After writing that letter, I thought myself bound in honor to visit 
this City, and acquit myself personally from my Engagement with the 
Rector, Church wardens, and People. I have found it a difficult, dis- 
agreeable task. It is the united, earnest request of every rank and 
denomination that I would settle here. However, I am still deter- 
mined not to leave my Mission till it is better settled than at present. 
To satisfy the importunate solicitations of the people here I have been 
obliged to promise that in case my Mission can be well supplied and 
settled, and the Society will consent to it, I will remove here. They 
are willing to stay eighteen months or two years to have this done. 
The unanimity and earnestness with which I am asked here by all is 
undoubtedly an inducement to come.* 


The long-expected decision was at length received. Under 
date of July 2, 1765, Mr. Inglis writes to the secretary that he 
had indirectly heard that the Society had determined to open 
the new mission he had desired. At this intelligence he 
writes: ‘‘This gives me inexpressible pleasure, as it will be 
a great means of promoting the Interest of Our Church here, 
and I hope the Salvation of Souls.” There was still no reply 
to the request Mr. Inglis had laid before the Society respecting 
his removal to New York. On this subject he observes :— 


It gives me much uneasiness that you returned no answer to 
these Letters, and it leaves me much in the dark, too. It was and 
is still, my Choice to settle in New York. Yet, I would not think of 
moving but in such a manner as is consistent with the Interest of this 
Mission and the order of our Church. I have the highest sense of 
both these, and would not willingly do anything contrary to either. 
When I first resolved to move, it was with a view to preserve the health 
of a person whose life was dearer to me than my own. The melan- 
choly Event justified my apprehensions of the danger that Person was 
in; nor did I even then consent to move till D* Smith engaged that 
the Rev‘ Dr Murray, of Reading, would supply my place till the Soci- 
ety’s pleasure could be known, and the Mission otherwise provided for. 

However, when it pleased the Almighty, soon after, to deprive me 
of her for whose sake I then wanted to move, and on finding that 
some inconveniences would arise to the Mission, by moving at that 
time, I concluded to stay here till the Mission was divided, and proper 
persons provided for both, the New Yorkers, at the same time, insist- 
ing on keeping my place vacant till this could be done. All this I 


* Perry’s Hist. Coll. Am. Col. Church, v. pp. 116, 117. 
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informed you of in my last Letters, at large ; and the case and facts 
were exactly such as I represented them. The part I had to act was 
often delicate and difficult. Whatever I did was from the best of my 
Judgment, after consulting with my Brethren. The interest of our 
Church I ever had in view ; and as there is nothing on earth I desire 
more earnestly than to see her flourish, I pray the Father of Light 
to order the Event as will be most conducive to that purpose. 

In May, I received Letters from the Rector, one of the Church 
Wardens, several of the Vestry, and other members of the Congrega- 
tion at New York. They are still desirous that I shall settle among 
them. It would be my choice to do so. I have little prospect of ever 
recovering my spirits here to such a degree as will enable me to dis- 
charge my duty with satisfaction to myself, or advantage to others, as 
formerly. 

The state of my Health will make it necessary for me to leave this 
Place for two or three weeks in the month of August, being very un- 
healthy and dangerous to Strangers. I intend to pay a visit then to 
New York. I shall write to you from thence ; and if the affairs of that 
Congregation are such as will require me to settle there, I hope the 
Society will not be averse to it.* 


On December 1, 1766, Mr. Inglis, in a long and most care- 
fully written letter to the secretary, announces that he had 
“left the Mission at Dover.” This step had been taken with 
the approval of the Society, who had appointed the Rev. Samuel 
Giles and the Rev. Hugh Wilson, who were licensed for Penn- 
sylvania, December 23, 1765,t and were lost at sea off the 
American coast, April 5, 1766. Mr. Samuel Magaw, whose 
name we have already mentioned as in charge of the Free 
School at Lancaster to which Mr. Inglis had succeeded so 
many years before, had just sailed for England with the pur- 
pose of taking Holy Orders and being appointed to Dover, 
which took place on his ordination and return. 

We glean from various sources other notices of the removal 
of the Dover missionary to New York. The Rev. Hugh Neill, 
in a letter to the secretary, written from Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
under date of October 18, 1764, thus refers to Mr. Inglis and 
gives his views — those of a bitter opponent to Whitefield and 
Methodism, by-the-by — of the proposed change of situation : — 

Every Means is made use of to fill up the Churches of Philadelphia 
and New York with Methodist preachers. Philadelphia is well stored 
with them. The Methodists in New York, upon the death of Dr Bar- 


* Perry’s Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Church, Vv. p. 119. 
t Prot. Epis. Hist. Soc. Coll. i. p. 117. 
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clay wrote for Mt Duché, either to come himself or recommend a min- 
ister to them who was a sound Whitfilian. M* Duché sent them M‘ 
Inglis from Dover, a gentleman who had been approved by Mr White- 
field in his public Sermons, and received vast applause from all his 
followers. He was instantly chosen assistant to Mr Auchmuty.* 


In this connection we give, from the unpublished New York 
manuscripts, a letter to the secretary of the Society from the 
Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, of New York, which refers to the 
same matter :— 

New York, Afril 13", 1765. 
Rev” Sir, 

. . « The Indulgence you have been pleased to give me of com- 
municating any thing to you as private, will plead my excuse for just 
mentioning the following intelligence. 

Mr: Inglis, you are sensible, has been invited to be one of my assist- 
ants. He first accepted, and then declined. He now seems very 
willing to come among us. Thus wavering in his Determinations, 
Doctor Smith writes me word that he — Mr. Inglis — has fixed upon 
one Mr. Wilson to go home for orders for part of his Mission, in order 
as I suppose that he may still come to this City. The Doctor says 
that the young Candidate is not well pleased with the prospect of set- 
tling in part of his Parish, and would be much better pleased if he 
were provided for in any other place. He is a Nephew of Mr. Neill’s 
in the Society’s service, who is also averse to his kinsman’s going to 
Mr. Inglis’s parish. Mr. Inglis’s View in this is, as I have observed, 
to remove here ; now whether it will be proper to divide his Mission, 
or to have him here, you, Rev4 Sir, will be the best Judge. Dr. Smith 
and myself, and many others, think that the Society’s bounty can be infi- 
nitely better bestowed upon the Frontiers, and that Mr. Inglis can very 
well take care of his Parish, at least for some time to come. It’s with 
pain that I must observe to you that his adopting the principles and 
cant of the Methodists has made part of my Congregation fond of 
him, and pressing for his settlement here ; but as I look forward I 
imagine the foolish heat that they now glow with, would even if he was 
here, soon subside. The better part of my Congregation are averse 
to his coming. The common people are fond of it. For my part I 
shall not interfere in the matter, especially as I am in great want of 
help.... I am, &c. SAMUEL AUCHMUTY.T 


There is, doubtless, a measure of truth in these references. 
Mr. Inglis had contracted an intimate friendship with Mr. Duché, 
whose sympathy with the views of Boehme, Whitefield, and 


* Perry’s Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Church, ii. p. 365. 
+ MS. of the Ven. Society, in the Hawks Collection of MSS, in the possession 
of the General Convention. 
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subsequently Swedenborg, at successive periods of his life, indi- 
cate a tendency to enthusiasm which impaired a character and 
a ministry of great promise. At the same time, it should be 
stated that the later years of Mr. Whitefield’s life were free 
from the extravagances of his earlier career, and, even before 
Mr. Inglis had removed to New York, Mr. Whitefield was re- 
ceived by the Philadelphia clergy into their pulpits.* While 
on his last visit to America, he writes: ‘“‘ To all the Zpzscopal 
Churches, as well as to.most of the other places of worship, 
I have free access ;” ¢ and the letters of the missionaries con- 
firm this change in the conduct and feeling of the clergy and 
Churchmen generally. Mr. Inglis was evidently in earnest in 
his ministry ; and in a day of too great formality and spiritual 
deadness, even among the clergy, his zeal and devotion would 
naturally bring upon him the charge of Methodism, which the 
public commendations of the great Whitefield himself would 
appear to justify. The friendship of Dr. Smith, whose position 
at the head of the rising College and Academy of Philadelphia 
was second to no one among the American clergy, was not im- 
paired by these charges of a tendency towards enthusiasm. Noth- 
ing can be more evident than that Mr. Inglis left his mission with 
the sincere respect and love of his people, and with the confi- 
dence and esteem of his brethren in the ministry. The record 
of the years of faithful labor, which we have gleaned from the 
letters in our hands, is most creditable to the indefatigable mis- 
sion-priest, who, with such pains and self-denial, was content 
to spend and be spent for the Church of Gop. 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 


* “Dr. S., the Provost of the Philadelphia College, read prayers for me, and at- 
tended me backwards and forwards. Both the present and late Governor, with the 
head gentlemen of the city, were present, and cordial thanks were sent to me from 
all the Trustees, for speaking for the children and countenancing the Institution,” 
Philadelphia, October 19, 1764. — Whitcfield’s Works, iii. p. 317. 

“After Mr. Whitefield had shewn his regard to the Government by waiting on 
the Governor, and had paid me likewise a very kind and polite visit, I invited him 
to preach in the old Church, the first Sunday his health would permit (for he was 
become Astmatick and inclinable to a Dropsy), and he has preached four times in 
one or other of the Churches without any of his usual censures of the Clergy, and 
with a greater moderation of sentiment : — he grows better in his health, and talks 
of staying in these Northern Colonies till the Spring; and I am in hopes his stay 
will be attended rather with good than harm to the Churches.” — Letter from Rev. 
Richard Peters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, October 17, 1763: Perry’s Hist. 
Coll. Amer. Col. Church, ii. p. 393. 

t Tyerman’s Life of George Whitefield, ii. p. 589. 

(Zo be continued.) 




















MOMMSEN’S PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian. 
By THEopor Mommsey, translated by Witt1am P. Dickson, 
D. D., LL. D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


AMERICAN scholars owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Scribner 
for this timely reprint. It is scarcely too much to say that these 
volumes form perhaps the most important portions of the history 
of Rome, of which they are the continuation, and which has been 
for so many years before the public as an exact, philosophical, 
and sympathetic record of the career of a great nation. These 
volumes may indeed be said to form an appendix to a work 
which, in a certain sense, is of itself complete, but they will be 
read and studied, and may profitably be read and studied by 
those who are acquainted merely in outline with the events 
which marked the origin, progress, and ultimate decline of the 
city and empire of Rome. Their principal value as a priceless 
contribution to historical research, and to the material of his- 
torical theory, lies in the fact that the condition of affairs they 
chronicle seems to stand nearer to the interests of to-day, and to 
issues which are of living importance to the present generation. 

It cannot, indeed, be without interest that we study the ele- 
ments out of which sprang that people whose huts first clus- 
tered round the sheepfolds of Palatinus, and who gradually 
extended, until they encompassed the neighboring hills, walls 
from whose gates poured forth the armies that subdued one 
after another the neighboring races. The early struggles of 
freedom, the first successes of democratic sentiment, even 
though such successes be purchased with blood, are themes that 
never grow stale to the ears of free men: other themes delight 


Sed magis 
Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 
Densum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
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The gradual unfolding of that system of legislation which 
eventually became the code of the world, the slow development 
of a masculine and comprehensive literature, are stimulating 
and enlightening subjects of study, and no one who wishes to 
understand or illustrate the politics of to-day can afford to re- 
main ignorant of the Secessions to the Sacred Hill, of the 
Licinian Rogations, the speeches of Cicero, or the patriotic 
strains of Horace. Nothing has been more valuable to suc- 
ceeding generations than the examples of public virtue, of for- 
titude, and of valor that grace the annals of Roman warfare. 
It may be, however, that Roman history has other lessons for 
the world than these, and lessons of deeper and more compre- 
hensive significance. It seems to have been felt by the learned 
author of these volumes that his History of Rome would be 
incomplete — though in it he traced the growth of the city from 
the straw huts of the shepherd to the marble streets of the 
Augustan age — unless he added to it an account of the foreign 
provinces of Rome, those territories which, neighboring more or 
less closely on the Mediterranean, had fallen under the govern- 
ment and were eventually to become heirs of the civilisation 
introduced to them by their conquerors. For, in point of fact, 
if we would discover the ultimate results of those arts of peace 
and war which flourished amid the Seven Hills, if we would 
arrive at a due estimate of all the arms and laws of Rome have 
done for the world, we must turn our eyes not to Italy, but to 
the outlying regions of the Empire. The greatness of Rome 
was centrifugal; the circumference was extended with new life, 
even when life at the centre was dwindling into extinction. The 
greatness of Hellas, on the other hand, passed away leaving no 
palpable traces behind it beyond a few works of art and the 
relics of an incomparable literature. Besides bequeathing to 
posterity these monuments of their unique existence as a peo- 
ple, the Greeks had ever diffused from every side of their 
manifold activity an inspiring influence on other races, and this 
influence, first absorbed by the civilisation of Rome, was after- 
wards revived for Europe from its native sources after the sack 
of Constantinople in the fifteenth century of our era had driven 
the personal depositaries of Hellenic learning to leave the East 
for the land of their Evening Star. But this influence is some- 
thing very different from the influence which the more practical, 
the more masterful genius of Rome exerted over the destiny of 
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mankind for all future ages. Socrates compared himself to the 
stinging fly that excites and quickens the movements of some 
generous but sluggish steed.* It might with equal truth be 
said of the Greeks that their contribution to the progress of the 
world lay in the intellectual and spiritual forces which they in- 
fused into the human mind in each department of its exercise. 
They placed their all, they staked their very perpetuity as a 
name, in planting this subtile, quickening spark of intellectual 
fire, and vanished, leaving this alone behind. 
Animas in volnere ponunt. 

The case is different with Rome. The colonies of Greece 
presented little of interest in history beyond the names of poets, 
philosophers, and physicians who made their annals celebrated. 
They produced no widespread and enduring changes, political or 
social, in the foreign populations among whom they were insti- 
tuted. Neapolis and Massilia were more or less exclusive cen- 
tres of literary and commercial life, self-contained and unexpan- 
sive. For any practical amelioration which they brought to the 
condition (social or political) of the outlying tribes among whom 
they settled, they present as great a contrast to the Latin colony 
in its organized results as the Dutch settlements of the Hoogly 
when compared with the enlightening and all-penetrating effect 
of British occupation in India. 

But the iron tramp of Roman legions seldom passed through 
the forest or morass without leaving behind it a road that opened 
up the country for all time, and guided back the wayfarer mer- 
chant or soldier to the gilded pillar at the foot of the Capitol. 
The fortress or outpost of the Roman army has in many in- 
stances survived in the city of the present day. In the wild 
thicket or fen of barbarous Gaul or Germany, by the rivers of 
Spain, or upon the barren down of Britain, even on the borders 
of Syrian or African deserts, when the ditch and rampart of 
the camp were completed, there was the nucleus of a Roman 
city. The peacefully disposed barbarians or foreigners gradu- 
ally settled round the fortifications for the sake of protection or 
for purposes of trade. Gradually their numbers were increased 
by the accessions of others, disabled and veteran soldiers from 
the ranks of the invaders or civil adventurers from Rome. As 
the camp became a permanent outpost, dwellings ranged them- 
selves near it in regular streets. Wealth increased through com- 


* Apologia Socratis, 30, E. 
VOL. XLIX. — NO. I7I. 27 
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merce, temples and public buildings were erected, and the camp 
claimed the civil privileges of an urban community. Perhaps 
the full rights of Roman citizenship were granted to its inhab- 
itants, until, as had been the case with Nimes and Aix and 
Lyons, a city was added to the Empire adorned with all the 
architectural splendor and enjoying all the highest political gifts 
that Rome could yield. 

To trace this gradual development in the outlying districts 
of the Roman Empire is the work which Dr. Mommsen has 
set himself to do in the volumes now before us. There is 
perhaps no living scholar who could have performed the task 
as Dr. Mommsen has performed it. In the elaboration of this 
work he has brought to bear those vast stores of antiquarian 
material which have been for centuries accumulating in the 
museums of Europe, and of which, it is well known, he has so 
complete and masterly a knowledge. From data afforded by 
the inscriptions on public buildings, on the milestones which 
measured the great roads of Gaul, Spain, and Africa, or on 
the cippi which marked off one colonial territory from an- 
other, Dr. Mommsen has supplied, with wonderful patience and 
with all the sagacity of his powerful genius, many a missing 
link in the narratives of Roman historians. Readers of Roman 
history have been so long absorbed in the struggles of faction 
and civil war in Italy, or in tracing the career of a Sulla or a 
Cicero, that they have been apt to forget that there was a 
Rome far beyond the banks of the Tiber, or the circle of 
mountains that overhung the plains of the Po, —a Rome that 
was running its course of successful development as little dis- 
turbed by the domestic bloodshed of a Proscription or the 
assassination of a Czsar as Chicago or San Francisco are dis- 
turbed to-day by a change of ministry in Paris or Berlin. This 
provincial Rome has never been so clearly and so fully described 
in detail as by Dr. Mommsen in the present work. We find 
but occasional and desultory notices of it in reading the native 
Annals of the Republic and the Empire; it is only by studying 
these pages that the reader can understand how naturally it 
should follow as a matter of course in the later days of the 
Empire that the Roman senators and Roman rulers came to be 
chosen as much from any other parts of the world where the 
Roman tmperium was acknowledged as from Italy itself. 

The original motives of Roman conquest are not far to seek. 
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Sicily fell naturally under the power that had subdued the whole 
of Italy, and the conquest of Spain resulted from the conflict 
with Carthage involved in carrying the eagles across the Sicil- 
ian straits. The sagacious mind of Czsar saw in Gallica the 
tribes who must be subjugated if Rome would be kept safe from 
their incursions. 

It would be vain to shut our eyes to the mercenary motive 
of Roman colonisation in the case of individuals ; but the quest 
for gain has been the keenest spur of enterprise, from Jason to 
Pizarro, and from the days of Pizarro to the days of Clive. In 
the time of Augustus, even the scholar and the man of letters 
left his books to follow the standards of his country in the 
hopes of bringing back a share of the wealth of Arabia or 
Persia, and of being enabled to vie with the rich patrician in 
his retinue of slaves.* But the spoils of war could have been 
only occasional and contingent sources of sudden wealth ; and 
the enforced tribute of a subject province must have been re- 
paid a hundred fold through the opening up of commerce with 
all its train of advantages. As a matter of fact, Rome became 
the market of the world she conquered: all the treasures and 
all the “bravery” of the provinces were poured into Italy. 
Not only were the delicate feet of Roman ladies covered in 
soft slippers from Sicyon ¢ and their forms wreathed in Coan 
muslins,{ but the Roman soldiers were armed with the corslet 
of Spanish steel and of Spanish workmanship ; § and Roman 
nobles rode with heavy bits, or drove through the Appian Way 
the choicest colts from the studs of Arles and Narbonne.|| 
The Roman dandy carried a Median dagger at his belt. 
The timbers for his yacht were cut from the boxwoods of Amas- 
tris and the pine forests of the Pontic coast.** He drank wine 
from Chios and from Lesbos in a banquet chamber where 
broken vials of alabaster filled with Syrian odors ft the spaces 
between shining pillars of marble cut from the quarries of Syn- 
nada.{{ The granaries of Rome were replenished from the 
threshing-floors of Africa,§§ and the iron of Cibyra glowed in 
every forge in Italy.|||| 


* Hor. Carm., i. 19. + Lucret. D. MV. R., 6, 1121. 
t Hor. Saz., 1. 2, ror. § Hor. Carm., i. 29, 15. 

| Hor. Carm., i. 8,6. Lucret. D NW. R., 3, 1063. 

J Hor. Carm., i. 28, 5. ** Catullus, iv. 13. 
tt Tbid,, iii. 1. 44. tt Hor. Carm., 41. 


§§ Jbid., i. 1. 10. | Hor. £., i. 6. 33. 
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But there was a better return even than commerce can yield 
to the submission of a foreign people to a conqueror’s yoke. 
The policy of Rome was a policy of amalgamation. One hun- 
dred years before the battle of Actium, Spain was made a sub- 
ject province ; but the fierce Cantabrian and Iberian became 
not only conquered, but freed, elevated, and protected by their 
subjugation. Their mines yielded larger treasures of ore ; vine- 
yards and olive-gardens clothed their sultry hills with thicker 
foliage in a territory that was guarded by the eagles of Rome. 
Spain was the first region of the West to be completely Roman- 
ised. The barbarian became the citizen of an imperial city, 
and fifty communities, with full Roman freedom, had been 
founded south of the Pyrenees when Augustus came to the 
purple. The usual consequences had followed. The commerce 
and wealth of the country increased, and the imperial high- 
roads that ran to New Carthage, to Tarraco, and to Gades, 
found Roman merchantmen at anchor waiting to exchange 
their arms and stuffs from Italy for the precious metals and 
gems, the wine and flax, which trains of packhorses brought 
down from the interior. The first silver coin of the Empire 
minted beyond the boundaries of Italy was struck off on Span- 
ish soil and out of Spanish metal. The old Pheenician civilisa- 
tion and language, as well as the barbarism of the northern 
mountaineers, gave way before Roman influences. Roman lit- 
erature flourished at Cesar Augusta and Pax Augusta, for the 
Latin language had become the language of diplomacy and of 
law, so also of letters. Not only was Hyginus the antiquarian 
a Spaniard, but the older Seneca, the epic poet Lucan, and 
Quintilian the first of Roman critics, were natives of the pen- 
insula. In the most luxurious and refined period of the Empire, 
there was no poet so universally read among the giddy throng, 
whose minds disdained less piquant food than epigram, no poet 
so clever or so elegant, although none in the whole literature of 
Rome so utterly frivoious a trifler, so perfect a reflecter of the 
whims of Roman fashions, and, it must be added, so cold-blooded 
in depicting the cruelty and in revealing the most hideous re- 
cesses of Roman profligacy, as the Spaniard Martial. 

The Spanish provinces were instituted in the time of Han- 
nibal,— the province of Narbo, first of the Gallic conquests, in 
the time of the Gracchi. Massilia had long been a centre of 
Greek civilisation ; but only faint traces of Eastern influence had 
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begun to appear in the wide range of territory that extended 
from the Rhine to the Atlantic, and from the Pyrenees to the 
British Channel, until Cesar reduced it by arms. The mobile 
and susceptible Celt easily assumed the garb and language of 
Rome; and from the victories of Cesar dates the beginning 
of that refinement and enlightenment which have kept France 
almost to the present day in the van of European progress. 
No race. became so quickly and so thoroughly Romanised as 
the Gauls. This fact comes up in a striking manner during 
the attempt to overturn the Julio-Claudian dynasty, —an at- 
tempt which originated in Gaul. The Roman names of the 
leaders, the Latin legends on the coin of the insurrection, the 
imitation throughout of Roman arrangements, showed how 
vain was any attempt to be delivered from the Roman yoke 
while the spirit of Roman institutions had become part of their 
very life and breath. In short, they had become connected 
with Rome by the closest ties, those of a common language, 
a common citizenship, and a lucrative commerce. Arles had 
risen to an importance rivalling Marseilles. The introduction 
of the products of Roman vineyards filled that harbor of the 
Mediterranean with loaded galleys, which carried to the Tiber, 
in exchange for amphore of sweet Massic and Falernian wine, 
the small Gallic cobs, which it was the fashion at Rome to 
keep, or the rich tapestries woven from fleeces shorn on the 
hills that surrounded Arras. A network of imperial high-roads 
surrounded Lyons. The buildings and aqueducts of Nimes, 
the theatre at Orange, attest, even in their ruins, the magnifi- 
cence of these colonial cities. Quintilian * has mentioned the 
eloquence of Gallic speakers, and, in his celelrated dialogue, 
Tacitus ¢ brings on a Gallic advocate to defend the claims of 
more recent oratory against the admirers of Cicero and Cesar. 
The prosperity and happiness of this province advanced with 
the centuries ; and to give a last touch to our impression of the 
wealth and contentment fostered by Roman civilisation in 
Gaul we have the strains of the Gallic poet Ausonius,} who 
praises in verses, which return no faint echo to their Augustan 
models, his native Bordeaux, with its wooded hills, its vine- 
yards and clear streams, its towers and walls, and the light 
of serene prosperity which was shed upon it by the favor of 
Imperial Rome. 


* Quint., /nstit. Orat., 4. 6. + Tac. de Orator., 16. 3. 
¢ Ausonius, 4. MV. V.,, 14. 
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It was different with Germany. When Horace addresses 
Augustus in the celebrated stanzas,* his words, to the minds 
at least of his contemporaries, were scarcely exaggerated. 


O, qua sol habitabiles 
Illustrat oras, maxime principum ! 


scarcely exceeded the truth. But when, in the striking close 
to the ode, he enumerates the Mede and the Indian, the Syrian 
and the Briton, the Gaul and the Spaniard, as well as the 
Sigambri venerating their common lord, he omits the German 
among the tributaries of Rome. Drusus, in his last campaign, 
had seen a vision of a gigantic female figure of Germanic 
mould, who called to him in his own tongue, “ Back!” It was 
an omen that was not unfulfilled, for while the milestones of 
Rome and the czfpi that marked off the limits of Roman conquest 
were set up on every soil from Tagus to Euphrates, the legions 
of Tiberius found only on the unconquered ground between 
the Rhine and the Elbe the crumbling ramparts of a hastily 
constructed camp, the last rallying point of Roman valor, where 
the white bones of legionaries, the broken weapons, the stand- 
ards and military insignia lay scattered amid relics of barbarian 
cruelty and hatred, to mark the spot where the patriotic band 
of Arminius had slaughtered to a man a whole army of their 
invaders.t| The defeat of Varus put an end to the scheme of 
Augustus, which had contemplated the Elbe and the northern 
sea as the boundaries of the province of Germany. Hencefor- 
ward the Empire sank back to the banks of the Danube, and 
Mayence remained the only outpost of Rome on the right bank 
of the Rhine. The arms that were crowned with triumph 
among the hordes of Dalmatia, Dacia, and Rhetia, that sub- 
dued those savage mountaineers whose wild aspect and cries 
as they crowded the precipices in opposition to the march of 
Hannibal had struck such terror to the heart of man and 
beast,} were powerless here. The pirate ships of Illyricum 
had been routed and sunk, the Alps had become intersected 
with roads and dotted with peaceful colonies ; but in the Hartz 
Mountains and the Black Forest still roved at liberty the nation 
whose great qualities Tacitus has immortalised, though his de- 
scription may perhaps have been intended as much to shame 
his degenerate countrymen as to depict the actual condition of 
a people who had never bowed to the yoke of Rome. 


* Hor. Carm., iv. 14. 5. t Tacitus, Ann., i. 61. 
¢ Livy, 21, 32, 11. 
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It is not without interest that we recollect how the race that 
crushed Varus and rejected the gifts of Roman civilisation 
yielded before the gentler influence of Boniface, at an age when 
all that was best in Latin statesmanship and Latin learning had 
become the heritage of the Latin Church. But it was still the 
German race that first threw off the yoke of Roman ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny, a yoke which had become heavier to the souls of 
men than any temporal sceptre of the Czsars. 

While Rome was extending her power over an ever-widening 
horizon, and rising nearer and nearer to her zenith, Greece was 
sinking to her decline. Amid the political activity, the storm 
of conquest that was raging round her, the only hope of Greece 
lay in Panhellenism, and with the death of Alexander the dura- 
tion of Panhellenism perished also. It was natural that Rome 
should be swept into the arena on which the fate of Greece was 
to be decided, and there is nothing nobler in any exhibition of 
Roman character that history presents to us than the attitude 
of Rome towards falling Hellas. Philhellenic the Roman Re- 
public had ever been, and Cicero had declared in the Forum 
that it constituted a sufficient claim to all the privileges and 
immunities of Roman citizenship to be a Greek well versed in 
the arts and literature of his country.* Was it not from Athens 
that the most secret springs of his own intellectual life, and 
of the intellectual of his countrymen, had been fed? From 
Athens they had sought the first rudiments of their own incom- 
parable laws, when the wisdom of Solon had been summoned to 
calm the discontented fury of their forum and to reconcile once 
more the seceding populace to the city which the arrogance of 
an unrighteous caste had driven them to desert. It might almost 
be said that the Romans stole into Greece with something of 
the awe and relenting with which the savage victors of Allia 
had stolen into the Forum, and stood for a moment abashed be- 
fore the bearded elders on their ivory thrones. But the rising of 
the Achzan League changed reverence into anger, and pro- 
voked the blow that levelled Corinth to the ground. A deeper 
blot attaches from this event to the name of Rome than even 
Alexander incurred by the sack of Thebes, for — 

The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus. 
And what amid all the treasures of art at Corinth did Mummius 


* Cic., Pro. Archié. 
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spare? Yet Cesar tried to atone for this outrage — an outrage 
which called out the denunciation of the civilised world. Rome 
would still willingly have been what Alexander had tried to be 
—the shield and spear of Hellas. But the whole story of this 
relation between Greece the Conquered and Rome the Conqueror 
is one of the pathetic things of history. For perhaps there is 
as much that touches us in the crumbling helplessness of Greece 
struggling after political unity on the basis of Panhellenism as 
in the barrenness of result which followed from the blind devo- 
tion and literalness of Italy’s Philhellenic enthusiasm. Even in 
the ruins of her political existence Hellas was revered. She was 
revered as some great genius whom folly or unhappiness has 
involved in the shame and incurable calamity of moral and social 
shipwreck is still revered by men, because his songs have made 
their moments of happiness divine, have lent dignity and conso- 
lation to their hours of gloom, and remain still the unchanging 
inspiration of their lives. Athens was still the miracle and mas- 
terpiece of the world. The voices of ancient bards, of ancient 
orators, of ancient teachers still rang clear in the ear of Rome, 
and the victor lay captivated at the feet of the vanquished.* Ro- 
man poetry, abandoning the resources of native tongue and 
local mythology, could only stammer out tones laboriously imi- 
tated from those Greek originals which were considered to ex- 
clude emulation ; and Roman philosophy, — what was it but an 
echo of the maxims of the Garden and the Porch, the Lyceum 
and the Academy? 

Augustus in vain revived the Amphictionic league; and 
Athens, after having erred as no city ever erred against Rome 
without paying the penalty of obliteration, was yet never placed 
under the fasces of a Roman governor. Nor would the Romans 
silence the tongue of Greece as they had silenced the tongue of 
Gaul and of Spain. The Latin language was never forced upon 
Greek states and Greek cities. The smallest Greek community 
was always treated with respect, and it was only repeated defec- 
tions and repeated recalcitrances that prevented the union of 
Hellas with Italy on a footing that would have done away en- 
tirely with any condition of subjection, and would have made 
her cities rank with the cities of the Italian peninsula. 

To follow Dr. Mommsen further our space forbids. Sufficient 
to say that he has treated of the Roman conquests on the Eu- 


* Grecia capta ferum nitorem cepit. Hor., Z/. 2, 1. 154. 
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phrates, of Judza, Egypt, and Africa so clearly and comprehen- 
sively that the train of literary association and of illustration 
started by the perusal of these passages of his work, it would 
far outstep the limits of an article like this to set down. 

But one reflection his work has suggested, and it seems to be 
a most important one. If colonisation was the great and crown- 
ing work of the Roman people, this fact bears striking applica- 
tion to the times we live in. 

In the first place, the present condition of Spain and Gaul, 
and the various countries that, from a state of colonial depen- 
dency, have developed distinct nationalities, may teach us that 
a colony is not a permanent political institution and cannot 
remain so. A colony owing allegiance to a central power, and 
placed on an equal footing with a cluster of similar communi- 
ties, is merely a provisional creation. If it lives and advances 
at all, it must develop eventually into an independent territory. 
The policy of Rome favored its own disintegration. It was a 
policy of amalgamation, and amalgamation produces equality. 
When once the time of equality came separation was not far 
off. On the other hand, the generous policy of Rome towards 
her colonies contrasts sharply with those modern schemes of 
occupation set on foot among barbarous races by superior and 
dominating peoples, who have not rested until their invasion has 
resulted in the extermination of the populations they supplant ; 
or in the degradation of colonial immigrant populations, equal- 
ling in civilisation their metropolis, to a position inferior the aris- 
tocracy of their mother country, a position, too, which yields no 
hope of sharing the responsibilities and the honors of imperial 
administration. But the example of Rome is full of hope for 
such large fields of colonial activity as India, if we may hazard 
a forecast of India’s future founded on the experience of Nar- 
bonne. Perhaps the ultimate elevation of China and Japan will 
result from their inheriting a civilisation higher than their own. 
Whether this elevation is to be worked out on the lines of 
Western Europe remains to be seen. But it will not be at 
variance with the experience of history if the nations of Eastern 
Asia are at length led through some such ordeal as that by 
which so many peoples have acquired the priceless possession 
of Latin civilisation. Blood is well shed when it brings such 
harvests as it brought to Gaul and Spain, and as it is bringing 
to India and Burmah, and may bring to Africa and the Soudan: 
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harvests which can never be reaped saving under the tutelage, 
and even the iron yoke, of a better-armed and more sagacious 
power —a power in every respect of higher advancement, moral 
and political, than those who are to acquire from it, and to be- 
queath to their children, the accumulated treasures of a loftier 
civilisation and the aspirations of a loftier life. 

W. EpipHanius WILson. 




















TALKS WITH SOCRATES. 


Talks with Socrates about Life. Translations from the Gorgias 
and the Republic of Plato. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


THE popularising of Greek philosophy is at this time, in our 
political and social condition, a hopeful sign, and we hail any 
work which helps to bring the best powers of Greek thought 
to bear upon our modern civilisation. The name of Socrates 
is written in the world’s Pantheon of great men who have lived 
for the truth, and have fearlessly embraced martyrdom rather 
than go contrary to their convictions. Indeed, the particular 
point in which his character contrasted with that of his contem- 
poraries was in this undaunted and independent search for 
truth on every topic which concerned the best interests of 
mankind. “Truth is a beautiful and a durable thing,” said 
his most renowned pupil. This beautiful thing Socrates was 
enamored of, and pursued her as others pursued wealth or honor 
or pleasure. The pursuit was one of difficulty in his day at 
Athens, as it is in our busy life of to-day ; but in his argument 
with Polus he claims this truth as his own, his inheritance, from 
which no argument of sophistry should cast him out. Yet he 
was ready to learn from all, and when an antagonist in debate 
observed to him that a child could refute a statement he had 
made, Socrates replied, ‘“‘ And I should be grateful to the child.” 

We know at least as much about Socrates, his personal appear- 
ance, his habits of life, and the impression his strong character 
made upon his friends and acquaintances as we know about Dr. 
Johnson. If Johnson has his Boswell, Socrates has his Xeno- 
phon a.id his Plato. The dream that came to Socrates showed 
him a cygnet on his knees, which immediately put forth feath- 
ers and flew up on high, uttering a sweet note. The next day 
Plato came to him, and the dreamer exclaimed, “ Behold my 
cygnet!” If we may use his own imagery, this cygnet became 
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the swan to sing at his death and record his life’s work. Plato, 
in short, becomes almost lost in Socrates, and it is hard some- 
times to decide what elements in the dialogues are Platonic and 
what Socratic. The distinction between the intellectual life of 
the two men is most clearly arrived at when we consider that 
Socrates early abandoned his inquiries into physical knowledge. 
While other philosophers of his day, and among them his pupil 
Plato, were trying to find the basis of physical phenomena, the 
cause of the universe, he was busied in matters relating to per- 
sonal conduct. Others speculated on the origin of the world, 
but Socrates was bent on discovering his best and noblest way 
through it. 

The dialogue which is translated in Zalks with Socrates about 
Life is one in which Socrates perhaps presents some of the 
loftiest features of his character and the most practical side of 
his philosophy, as providing a standard of moral and intellectual 
conduct. The sophist Gorgias was a very celebrated man, who 
taught for money the most ambitious and aspiring young Athe- 
nians. The principal thing he taught was public speaking, with 
a view to success in public affairs. This success is set forward 
by him as the great object towards which all efforts in life are 
best directed. The man who wins wealth and power is happy so 
so long as he retains undisturbed possession even of ill-gotten 
gains and escapes punishment. Socrates startles those who 
make this affirmation, by maintaining that it is better to suf- 
fer than to do wrong, and when you have done wrong better to 
atone for it by being punished than to escape scot-free. Such 
a view comes like a revelation to the sophists, who, according 
to Plato’s delineation of them, disregarded all considerations 
of right or wrong in the exercise of their oratory, and taught 
their pupils to believe that it matters not how bad a cause is 
so long as men can be persuaded to support it, or to remit 
the penalty due to a crime which brings wealth and honor. In 
this dialogue Socrates is described as a preacher of righteous- 
ness such as the world of his day had never seen. Unflinching 
in his convictions of moral right and wrong, he yet possessed 
that strong personal attraction which won such confidence from 
the young. Theztetus left his company after a long discussion 
on the nature of knowledge “half-inspired,” and Alcibiades, 
in that beautiful passage in the Symposium, describes him as 
the enchanting flute-player who made him follow where he 
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would ; whose teaching and example causea the young and 
brilliant pupil to feel humbled in his very public successes, in- 
spired him with remorse and awe, and made him stop his ears 
as from the sirens, and flee away as fast as possible, that he 
might not sit down beside him and grow old in listening to his 
talk. Never does Socrates seem so completely himself in his 
moral elevation and intellectual independence as in the Gorgias. 
It is probable that there are people living in our country to 
whom his teaching may be as refreshingly novel as it was to 
his hearers in the house of Callicles. Politics in our own coun- 
try has successes which are often won by the arts of Gorgias, 
and often lost by the independence and rectitude of Socrates. 
In the Gorgias it is Socrates against the world; for never, in 
ancient literature, is so high an ethical standard, so brave an 
independence in the face of popular opinion, clearly professed 
and nobly vindicated. 

The anonymous author of Za/ks with Socrates is well ac- 
quainted with the writings of Plato, and the notes appended to 
the translations are able and learned. There is a full and lucid 
explanation of every allusion which might make the text in the 
least obscure, and a full commentary on the characters intro- 
duced, so as to bring the writings of Plato as nearly as possi- 
ble within the intelligent appreciation and sympathy of a mod- 
ern reader. The style of the translation, as a piece of English 
literature, is racy and idiomatic, and the abstracts into which 
some passages of tedious dialectics are compressed lighten the 
work of following the argument considerably. As the work pro- 
fesses to be a translation, we feel it our duty, however, to point 
out some slight inaccuracies in the rendering from the Greek. 
We do not feel quite sure how far these translations are made 
direct from the original, and how far they come to us through 
the medium of the many versions which are now current. We 
scarcely think the anonymous author, in spite of all the liter- 
ary skill and careful arrangement of material exhibited in this 
work, can be a professional scholar, and we hope that some of 
the palpable slips which are betrayed in the present edition 
may be repaired in the next reprint. So clever a piece of work 
will be doubly valuable if it can be made to commend itself to 
the scholar, as well as to the general reader. In translating 
an author such as Plato, the rule is to let the original speak for 
himself as far as is consonant with the idiom of the tongue into 
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which he is translated. There can be no possible exception to 
this rule, and it is an absolute impertinence, to say the least, 
to introduce additions or glosses, or, in fact, any alteration in 
the text as it stands. If the mood, tense, and case of a Greek 
word can be translated into English terms of the same mood, 
tense and case, they must, according to all rules of sound schol- 
arship, be so translated. Accuracy in translating an ancient 
author is allied with truthfulness and sincerity ; inaccuracy, if 
not dishonesty, is at any rate rashness or irreverence. 

We do not, in the first place, see why xardrw éoprijs [447] is 
translated “the day after the feast.” Socrates does not seem to 
have been aware that there was to be any such feast, hence the 
Greek has no article. The idea of arriving one day too late for 
a banquet is absurd. The rendering should be “ after a feast.” 
“Delectable” is not a good translation of doreéas [447], which 
refers more to the taste and elegance displayed in a banquet 
than to the delight derived from it. The correct equivalent 
would be “choice” or “dainty.” Of a like slovenliness is the 
translation of Sao, “ would prefer,” instead of “would like to 
have” or “would accept the opportunity of.” The rendering 
of {prois [468], as if it were the indicative destroys a very im- 
portant shade of meaning; and a similar error is found where 
& Bortderat [467] is twice or thrice rendered as if it were optative, 
“what he would,” instead of “what he will.” 

A more serious lapse in scholarship is found in 456, rdAa épwrd 
appearing in English as “I asked a good while ago.” The use 
of the term “a good while ago” would be, in any case, extraor- 
dinary with regard to previous remarks made in the course of 
the same conversation. zdéda, however, merely means here jam- 
dudum, “already,” and when used with the present tense refers 
to an action performed already and continued up to the present 
moment ; zdéAa épwrd, therefore, may be rendered “I asked you 
before and ask you again,” —a sense which exactly suits the 
context, where Socrates has asked in vain for a direct answer 
to a direct question, and is still waiting for this answer. 

In 479, €i got Tap €.00 WOLov éorw dxovew is not “ if you prefer lis- 
tening to me,” which, under the circumstance, would have been 
a most erroneous supposition, unwarranted either by the osten- 
tatious character of the sophist, and, what is of more importance 
here, the construction of the Greek. Translate, “if you prefer 
to hear the answer to this (particular) question from me.” Nor 
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can we pass over the inexactness and confusion with which the 
meaning of another sentence is given: rov piv yap Kaddv Kx&yabov 
dvépa Kai yuvaixa eidaiuova elvai py, tov Sé ddicov Kai wovnpov aOAov. 
Here Socrates, with all the nicety of language which his pupil 
puts into his mouth, expresses four moral qualities, two bad and 
two good. There is a most just and symmetrical antithesis be- 
tween these two pairs of epithets in the original : xaddv, good or 
fair in external conduct towards men, is contrasted with ddcxor, 
unjust in act towards men while dyaoy, expressive of goodness 
of heart, is set against rovypdy, bad in heart. But this is all 
destroyed by the version of our author, who plays ninepins with 
Plato's careful and felicitous diction. A better translation would 
be the “gentle and good,” “unjust and base.” Just as inac- 
curate is the rendering of xai eyo bro God viv, ws ov oie erAeypat 
roiTw 7 Ady [471] by “it is by this that you suppose I can be 
refuted.” The contrast in the original is between the boy who 
might refute, and Polus, who thinks he actually 4as refuted 
Socrates. The passage should be rendered “and with this 
argument you think I now stand actually refuted by you.” 

The clause domep of év ros Sixacrypios Hyovpevan éAdyxew is ren- 
dered “as they of the law courts fancy themselves able to refute.” 
There seems to be no meaning in this English sentence. Soc- 
rates never accused the sophists of being unable to refute in 
the law courts; he admits their power of refutation and persua- 
sion. Nor can we render oi év rots dicacrnpios “ those of the law 
courts.” Numberless instances may, moreover, be brought to 
show that #yeioGa expresses a decision of the judgment merely, 
and not an impression of the fancy or imagination, and requires 
a second verb to express that which is decided with regard to 
the predicate verb. Thus Thucydides [2. 42] uses jyeioba with 
Seiv as an expressed intermediate or copular verb; and Plato, 
in the Protagoras, has Stuwvidns ijyijoato érawéoa [346], where dciv 
is understood, — “ Simonides thought himself bound to praise 
tyrants,” etc. So here, “as those who think themselves bound 
to refute their antagonists in the law courts,’ and therefore 
practise every device and resource of mere rhetoric for that 
purpose. 

In 473, éxréurmra is not “ hacked in pieces ;” for a man who 
has been already hacked in pieces cannot afterwards be cruci- 
fied or boiled to death in pitch. Asa matter of fact, the word 
means mutilated, perhaps in a specific manner. 
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The blemishes which we have thus pointed out, and there are 
many more like them, while they prevent this book from satis- 
fying the Greek scholar, will not obscure, excepting in the eyes 
of a very few readers, the other excellences which distinguish it. 

All said and done, it is a most valuable and opportune publi- 
cation, and there is still time for its gifted author to take away 
from it the blemishes which may offend the aures teretes atque 
religiosas of that very circle whose approval he (can it be she ?) 
is perhaps most anxious to win. But there is another motive 
for the task of emendation, when we recollect how Socrates, 
who, when he heard Plato’s Lysis read, exclaimed : “O Her- 
cules, what a number of lies the young man has been telling 
about me!” 




















HAS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND RECOGNISED 
THE KIRK AS “THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND” 
IN THE 55 CANON OF 1604? 


1. THE Cuurcu Review for February, 1887. Article by the 
Rev. KinLocu NE son, D. D., on “ Shall the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Change its Name ?”’ 

2. The 55 Canon of the Canons of 1604 of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


INTERESTED as all members of the Anglican Communion 
must be in the name of the American Church, it may yet be 
doubtful as to whether members of any particular branch of that 
Communion should take part in the discussion incident on the 
proposed alteration of the title of ‘The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America” in a Review devoted 
to the interests of that Church, unless certain definite charges 
are made against that particular branch. 

In the article by Professor Nelson, in the February number 
of the CuurcH Review, there are many arguments adduced 
why the Protestant Episcopal Church should keep to her pres- 
ent names, and a labored endeavor is made to show that the 
Church of England has spoken with an uncertain voice as to 
the necessity of Episcopal ordination. Arguments are of worth 
only in proportion to the truth of the facts they are based upon, 
and to the accuracy of the logic dealing with those facts. So 
long, therefore, as Professor Nelson confines himself to argu- 
ments, the readers of his article are free to form their opinion 
as to the value of such arguments, and decide whether he has 
proved his case. When, however, a direct statement is made 
in the pages of such a periodical as the CourcH Review that 
a branch of the Catholic Church has recognised, by a formal 
canon, as a Church, congregations denying the necessity of 
Episcopal ordination, then such a statement ceases to be an 
argument, and becomes a direct challenge to such a branch of 
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the Catholic Church to deny or to admit the truth of so grave 
a charge. A new issue is raised. The question as to whether 
a Church shall drop one of the ten words which form her title 
is no longer the point at issue. A question of first principles 
is raised, and until that is decided discussion or deductions 
flowing from these principles must cease. The consideration 
of a problem of Euclid cannot be carried on with a man who 
doubts one of the axioms. It is of little use to gild the spire 
if the foundation is undermined. When Professor Kinloch 
Nelson makes this statement, ‘“‘ The Church of Scotland, recog- 
nised as a Church by Canon of the Church of England, is an 
Established Presbyterian Church,” * it is of no use to proceed 
any further with the discussion he has in hand until the truth 
of that statement is acknowledged. 

If the Church of England has recognised as the Church of 
Scotland the Presbyterian Kirk, then she cannot allow the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland to be the Church of Scotland, and 
as a corollary she cannot recognise the “‘ Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,” which is the daughter 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, but on the contrary is 
forced to acknowledge the daughter of the Presbyterian Kirk, or 
the Presbyterian Kirk in the United States, as ¢4e Church in 
the United States of America. 

If the name of “The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Unites States of America” is to be changed, then it follows 
from this statement of Professor Nelson (and, in fact, from the 
whole tone of the article) that it is not the second word that is 
to be dropped, but rather the third; not the word “ Protestant ” 
that has to be changed, but the word “ Episcopal.” 

The assertion that “The Church of Scotland, recognised as 
a Church by Canon of the Church of England, is an Established 
Presbyterian Church,” affects not only the Church in America, 
but more especially the Church of England. 

A member of the Church of England may therefore, it is 
hoped, be pardoned if he enter into the discussion on the name 
of the American Church, when one of the first principles of his 
Church is thus openly attacked. 

The object of this article is, then, to prove that the Church 
of England has not recognised as the Church of Scotland the 
Presbyterian Church. As the statement has gone forward with 

* CHuRCH REVIEW, February, 1887, p. 179. 
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all the prestige that the CuurcH REVIEW can bestow, that the 
Church of England has, by a formal Canon, recognised the Es- 
tablished Presbyterian Church as the Church of Scotland, the 
denial of that statement, and the contrary assertion that the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland is the only Church of Scotland 
recognised by the Church of England in that very Canon, should 
also, in common fairness, be allowed to appear in the pages of 
the same REvVIEw.* 

By keeping strictly to the point the matter can be discussed 
very briefly. 

“ The Church of Scotland, recognised as a Church by Canon of 
the Church of England, is an established Presbyterian Church.” 

There are three distinct statements in that assertion : — 

I. That there is a Church of Scotland. 

II. That there is a canon of the Church of England recognis- 
ing “ The Church of Scotland”’ as a Church. 

III. That that Church of Scotland recognised as a Church by 
the Church of England is an Established Presbyterian Church. 

We admit the truth of the first statement. There zs a Church 
of Scotland. Therefore that point need not be argued. 

We will also admit as being perfectly true the second state- 
ment, that there is a Canon of the Church of England which 
recognises the Church of Scotland as a Church. So gladly do 
we admit this that we will give the very words of the Canon. 
The Canon is the 55 Canon of the Canons of 1604, and reads 
as follows :— 

55. Zhe form of a Prayer to be used by all Preachers before their 
Sermons. 

Before all Sermons, Lectures, and Homilies, the Preachers and Min- 
isters shall move the people to join with them in Prayer in this form, 
or to this effect, as briefly as conveniently they may: Ye shall pray for 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that is, for the whole congregation of 


* The Editor of the CourcH REVIEW does not agree with Professor Nelson, but 
admitted his article because of the prominent position he holds in the Church as 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon Law in the Tiaeological Seminary of 
Virginia, and having been chosen Bishop of the Diocese of Easton. It is the policy 
of the REVIEW to admit articles on both sides of questions in controversy. The 
question in controversy was the change in the name of the corporate title of the 
Church in the United States. We do not admit the question of Episcopacy or 
the necessity for Episcopal Ordination to be an “open question.” The Church 
holds this as a fundamental principle of its Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence. And we 
do not believe that the Church would permit a priest to be consecrated a Bishop 
who did not accept this principle. — Epiror CuurRCH REVIEW. 
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Christian people dispersed throughout the whole world, and especially 
for the Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland: and herein I re- 
quire you most especially to pray for the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
our Sovereign Lord JaMEs, . . . also for our gracious Queen ANNE, the 
noble Prince HENRY, . . . ye shall also pray for the Ministers of Gop’s 
holy Word and Sacraments, as well Archbishops and Bishops as other 
Pastors and Curates, etc. 


Here we have it recognised not only that there is a Church 
of Scotland, but that it is a part of Curist’s Holy Catholic 
Church; and further, by placing her with the Churches of 
England and Ireland, there is an implication that she is equal 
to those Churches ; and more, that she is on the same footing. 
We will therefore admit the second statement, that there is a 
canon of the Church of England recognising ‘ The Church of 
Scotland” as a Church. 

Now for the third statement, that this Church so recognised 
by the Church of England is a Presbyterian Church. Here we 
cry, Halt! There is not a word of that in the Canon. Know- 
ing King James’s hatred of Presbyterianism, it is also most 
unlikely that that king would have sanctioned for one moment 
the placing of the Kirk on an equality with the Church of Eng- 
land in a canon bidding preachers to exhort people to pray for 
the Holy Catholic Church, for himself, his queen, and son, as 
well as for archbishops, bishops, pastors, and curates, etc. 
Imagine King James declaring, as he does at the end of the 
canons, that he had “diligently, with great contentment and 
comfort, read and considered of all these canons,” when one of 
these canons asserted or implied the parity of the Kirk with 
the Churches of England and Ireland! The sanctioning of 
such a canon would have been by King James a confession 
of his failure to restore Episcopacy in Scotland. It would have 
been an abandonment of his belief in the divine rights of bish- 
ops —a belief as dear to him as his belief in the divine rights 
of kings. It would have been a surrender of his favorite motto, 
“No bishop, no king.” 

Primé facie the recognition of the Presbyterian Kirk as a 
Church by Convocation or by the king is a most unlikely thing. 
So unlikely, that if we had not facts to guide us to an opposite 
conclusion, we might fairly refuse to believe in such a recogni- 
tion. Still, unlikely things do happen ; and there are the words, 
“Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
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There is but one way out of the difficulty, and that is to 
ascertain what was meant by the “Church of Scotland” when 
this 55 Canon was passed. Was it really the Presbyterian Kirk? 
If so, then the recognition goes further than Professor Nelson 
asserts. The canon not only, in that case, recognised the Kirk 
as a Church, and bracketed her equal with the Churches of 
England and Ireland, but recognised her as a branch of the 
Catholic Church. And since, by the 30 Canon, it is declared 
that the Church of England does not “forsake and reject the 
Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and any such like 
Churches,” and includes all these Churches within the Holy 
Catholic Church, it follows that when she linked the Churches 
of “Scotland and Ireland” with her name she did not con- 
sider that the Kirk had forsaken and rejected the Churches of 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, which were all under obedience 
to the Pope of Rome. 

Further, notwithstanding the fact that the Kirk had declared 
that the form of Gop’s worship in the Church of England was 
corrupt, superstitious, repugnant to the Scriptures, wicked, and 
anti-Christian, and that Convocation had, in these very Canons 
of 1604, aimed several of them against Presbyterianism, and es- 
pecially the 4 and 6, which decree that whosoever shall affirm 
that the form of Gop’s worship and the rites and ceremonies in 
the Church of England are corrupt, superstitious, unlawful, re- 
pugnant to the Scriptures, wicked, anti-Christian, or supersti- 
tious (the very words of the Kirk), “let him be excommunicated 
ipso facto, and not restored until he repent, and publickly re- 
voke such his wicked errors ;” yet the people in church are 
to be bidden to consider this Kirk of Scotland a branch of 
Curist’s Holy Catholic Church, and to pray for it! What 
hypocrisy all this would have seemed to simple souls. 

Under Canons 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 27, and others, Presbyterians, 
even in Scotland, might be deemed schismatics and be excom- 
municated, while they certainly would be schismatics and be 
excommunicated ipso facto if they left Scotland to reside in 
England, and did not abjure the Kirk and conform to the 
Church of England. 

Verily, what a muddle this would have been. 

According to Professor Nelson’s statement that the “ Church 
of Scotland” in the canon means the Presbyterian Church, 
Presbyterians, while north of the Tweed, would be members 
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of Curist’s Holy Catholic Church ; yet the moment they came 
south of that river, hey, presto! they become schismatics, and 
are excommunicated folks if they live up to the teaching of 
their Church. 

If, on the other hand, the “ Church of Scotland” referred to 
in the canon is the Episcopal Church of Scotland, then there 
is no muddle, no hypocrisy. The canon is but a reminder, — 
full ‘‘of great contentment and comfort” to the king, —that the 
three sister Churches are one in doctrine, one in fellowship, and 
that no geographical distinctions ought to separate the various 
members, or hinder them from praying for each other, or feel- 
ing that they were all in one Communion, — the Communion of 
Curist’s Holy Catholic Church. 

This view, which is certainly the most natural one to take of 
the canon, would therefore imply that the “ Church of Scotland ” 
was, at the time of the passing of the canon, an Episcopal 
Church and not a Presbyterian Kirk. To ascertain this an 
appeal must be made to historical facts. 

1. When was the 55 Canon passed ? 

2. What was the Church of Scotland when the canon was 
passed, Episcopal or Presbyterian? 

The first question is a mere question of dates. The Convo- 
cation sat from 1603 to 1610. The 55 Canon was passed in 
1604. 

In order to answer the second question, we have, therefore, 
a limitation of time set. What was the Church of Scotland in 
the year 1604? Or, to make the matter still more certain, what 
was the Church of Scotland from 1603 to 1610? The Church 
of Scotland, from the years 1597 to 1638, has been nicknamed 
by the Presbyterians as the “Court Kirk,” and all the pro- 
ceedings of that body are ignored by Presbyterian writers in 
Scotland. Why? Because the General Assembly of the Kirk 
admitted Episcopacy in 1610. Consequently, the Kirk very nat- 
urally “denies the legality of that assembly, and maintains that 
the Kirk, from kingly constraint, was incapable of action.” * 

To narrow the issue. Convocation sat, off and on, from 1603 
to 1610. It is sufficient, then, for the immediate purpose to 
prove that the Church of Scotland was, during those eight years, 
an Episcopal Church, a sister Church to those of England and 
Ireland, without extending the inquiry beyond 1610. 


* Chancellor Harrington’s pamphlet on the 55 Canon. 
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Whatever the “ Church of Scotland” became after the pass- 
ing of the canon has, of course, nothing to do with the meaning 
of the canon. For the matter of that, the “ Church of Scotland” 
might have become Roman, or Baptist, or Presbyterian, or Ir- 
vingite, or “all in turn and nothing long,” yet what she was 
during the year 1604, or, at the outside, during the eight years 
1603 to 1610, is all that we require to know. 

In the year 1597, James, then king of Scotland only, got an 
act of the Scotch Parliament passed, “that such pastors and 
ministers as his majesty should please to provide to the place, 
title, and dignity of bishop, abbot, or other prelate, at any time, 
should have voice in Parliament as freely as any other eccles- 
iastical prelate had at any time by-past.” * 

Year 1598. Assemblies of the Presbyterian Kirk of Perth 
and Duneden restored Episcopacy. 

Year 1599. Archbishop of Glasgow restored to his See. 

Years 1597 to 1603. For this period the Scotch king is our 
best authority. James says: “I for the space of six years before 
my coming to England labored nothing so much as to depress 
their parity [z. ¢. that of the Presbyterians] and to reérect 
Bishops again.” 

Year 1606. Act of Parliament, by which the Bishops were 
reinstated to their ancient dignities, etc. 

Year 1610. Ratification by the General Assembly of the 
Kirk admitting Episcopacy. 

It is, therefore, beyond dispute that, from 1597 to 1610, suc- 
cessive steps had been taken not only for the reérection of 
prelacy in Scotland, but for the establishment of a Church 
having archbishops, bishops, abbots, etc., with all the temporal 
dignities accruing from lands and possessions. 

To quote from a Presbyterian text-book cited by Councillor 
Harrington: “ Henceforward, therefore, and indeed from the 
Assembly at Perth, the Church in Scotland must be regarded as 
Episcopalian, since from the time of the General Assembly in 
Perth, in 1597, the Presbyterian constitution of the Church as 
established in 1592 may be regarded as subverted by the inter- 
ference of King James; and this restoration of Episcopacy ef- 
fected by the Assemblies of Perth and Duneden (1598) was 
rendered effectual by another act of Parliament, in 1606, whereby 

* Spottiswoode’s History of Scotland, book vi. p. 449. 
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Bishops were repossessed and restored to their ancient and ac- 
customed honors, lands, etc.” * 

To true Churchmen it is immaterial what kings and courts 
of law may decide as to Church polity and Church doctrine, but 
to some these decisions have great weight. And in order that 
the poor ghost of an “ Established Presbyterian Church” of 
Scotland in 1604 may be effectually laid, let us review what the 
State in Scotland had “established.” Only two powers were 
recognised in Scotland as forming the State, and having thus 
power to establish anything, —the king and the Parliament. 
That the will of the king made for Episcopacy no school-boy 
would dispute of King James, whose favorite motto was, “ No 
bishop, no king.” That the will of the Parliament was for Epis- 
copacy is proved to us by the acts of Parliament above referred 
to. Clearly, then, the State had established Episcopacy. Fur- 
ther, lest it might, in the year of grace 1887, be said that Epis- 
copacy was thrust on the Kirk notwithstanding its repudiation 
of it, the various acts of the Assemblies in 1597, 1598, and 1610, 
which disavowed Presbyterianism by accepting Episcopacy, are 
on record to prove the contrary. 

The Presbyterian Kirk loyally accepts the bowstring pre- 
sented to it by its autocrat, strangles itself, and in its place 
is “established” by king and Parliament a Church of Scotland 
on a par with the Churches of England and Ireland, not only 
in Episcopal government, but as far as king and Parliament 
can make it equal in having its archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
honors, dignities, laws, possessions, etc. 

To cite from Stephens’s History of Scotland,* “ After an es- 
tablishment of only eight years (1592-1600), and after eight 
years of intolerable agitation, the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment was abolished by the king, with full consent of an over- 
whelming majority of the ministers, and the applause of the 
people, whose opinion seems to have been changed by its 
tyranny.” 

The statement, then, that “the Church of Scotland, recognised 
as a Church by Canon of the Church of England, is an Established 
Presbyterian Church,” has been very clearly disproved, and the 
contrary assertion, that the Church of Scotland, so recognised 
by the Church of England in the Canons of 1604, was an Epis- 
copal Church abundantly maintained. 


* Letters on the 55 Canon, p. 10. 
t As quoted by Harrington, in his Letter on 55 Canon, p. 9. 
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To such as would pursue the subject further reference is 
made to Councillor Harrington’s pamphlet on this 55 Canon, 
or for a short but able résumé of the whole of the facts to three 
articles in Church Work, June, August, and December, 1867, by 
Mr. (now Bishop) H. T. Kingdon. 

That the Church of England has not spoken with an uncer- 
tain voice on the question of the necessity of Episcopal ordina- 
tion it is not in the province of this article to prove, but it may 
not be out of place to conclude with the opinion given by Lord 
Lyndhurst when Lord Chancellor of England, on the status of 
Presbyterian ministers, as quoted by Bishop Kingdon in the 
first of the above referred to articles : — 

“A priest in the Roman Church is a priest by Episcopal 
ordination, and his Orders are accounted Holy Orders by our 
Church... . Holy Orders, according to the law of England, are 
Orders conferred by Episcopal ordination ; this was the law of 
the Catholic Church of this country, and the same continued 
after the Reformation. . .. Holy Orders in England still mean 
the same thing as they did before the union with Scotland, and 
what is required to be done by a minister in Holy Orders can- 
not be done by an ordained minister of the Scotch Church.” * 

Lord Brougham, in the same case, decided that “ our Church 
recognises the Roman Catholic ordination in the case of persons 
who have renounced the errors of Popery, and become members 
of our national Church, and this on account of the Apostolic 


succession.” T 
ARTHUR LOWNDES. 


* Furist, vol. viii. p. 723. Reg. v. Millis, February 23, 1844, quoted in Church 
Work for 1867, p. 405. 
t Jurist, vol. vii. p. 926. 











THE LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EiGuT years ago, when I published my treatise on The Rights 
and Duties of Rectors, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen in the 
American Church, it was my intention, at some future time, to 
undertake a work embodying a treatment of the whole law ap- 
pertaining to the Church in the United States. Instead of pub- 
lishing this work at once in a volume, I have decided to issue 
it first serially in the CuurcH Review, and for the following 
reasons, viz.: First, I desire the benefit of criticism which its 
treatment in this form will enable those interested in the work 
to bestow upon it, from time to time, as the several topics are 
treated ; secondly, I have decided to incorporate into it the text 
of the Common law of the Church, and treat the whole subject 
of Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence ; and thirdly, that its appearance 
in this form, from month to month, may enable the clergy and 
laity who desire to inform themselves on the law of the Church, 
to do so. 

If the question is asked, — 

To what better task could the Church address itself than the formu- 
lating and adopting of such a body of Canon law as shall lift all doubt- 
ful questions out of the realm of uncertainty, and establish once for 
all such a clear and explicit prescript of teaching and practice that he 
who runs may read? Nay, more: Is there not an especial demand for 
some such action as this in that other inadequacy of our Canon law 
to secure appeal from an incompetent or partial ecclesiastical tribunal 
to another at once wise and dispassionate ? 


I answer, it is without doubt the duty of the Church to address 
itself to this task. But in what direction ought the first step to 
be taken? It seems to me that if we are convinced that the 
work ought to be done, the next step is to learn how to do it. 
One of the most — if not the most — learned men the Ameri- 
can Church has ever produced in the science of Ecclesiastical 
Jurisprudence said in 1847:— 
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The Church, so far as her system of Canons is concerned, is in a 
state of imperfection and progress. She is called upon to produce at 
once a system of Canons which shall be uniform, and which, therefore, 
must be intended to be perfect. Is she in a situation todo so? Where 
are the men whose experience in the discipline of the Church, or whose 
learning in such matters, qualify them for such a task? The Church 
has at her disposal a great number of excellent clergymen, most of 
them very useful in their way ; but is there among them a clergyman 
who is familiar with Canon law? Is there one? Many of them know 
something about the canons of the General Convention, and about the 
canons of their own Diocese ; but that is all. They know nothing of 
the principles of Canon law, nothing of the Canon law of England, 
nothing of the Canon law of the ancient Church ; nothing of any of 
these as a system, nothing of their working. Few of them know much 
of ecclesiastical history. Some have read Mosheim, and some have 
read Milner, and some have read both. But they are absolutely none 
of them learned Canonists. The undertaking upon which they are to 
be put is then that of making an entire new system of Canon law, of 
inventing it. What are their qualifications for such a duty? The most 
important qualification — intellectual qualification, we mean —would 
be a practical experience in the administration of discipline. What 
clergyman under a bishop was ever concerned in a dozen of ecclesi- 
astical trials? What bishop was ever concerned in twenty? Are the 
laity any better fitted for the office? The laity would themselves de- 
volve with one consent all their concern in the matter upon a few emi- 
nent lawyers, who have been in the habit of sitting in the General Con- 
vention. We have the greatest respect for these gentlemen ; but they 
are Common lawyers, not Canonists. We ourselves have had some ex- 
perience in the study and practice of the Common law, and we have 
learned thus much: that we may be something better fitted to com- 
mence the study of the Canon law than if we had never seen a law 
book, but that at present we know nothing about it. The gentlemen 
of our profession who usually sit in the General Convention are doubt- 
less in all respects our superiors ; but on that very fact we found a 
very confident opinion that they will say of themselves the very same 
thing that we have said of ourselves. [Hugh Davey Evans, LL. D., in 
The True Catholic, vol. v.] 


We have made progress in the right direction since Dr. Evans 
wrote this comment on the knowledge of the clergy and laity of 
Canon law, but there is still room for vast improvement. If 
we are to assign the making of Canons to Civil jurists, we will 
have in the end what we have in part now —a penal code for 
the punishment of the bishops and clergy. There is a Divine 
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as well as a human side in the polity of the Christian Church. 
The fountain is not in the wisdom of Athenian legislators or a 
Justinian, but in the Creator and Governor of the world. Our 
own body of Canon law bears the distinctive impress and char- 
acter of men trained in the science of Civil Jurisprudence. The 
great principles of Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence are of Divine 
origin, and the Divinely appointed form of government must be 
able to exist in harmony with all forms of civil government. 
Her existence has been continuous from its beginning, and her 
jurisprudence forms a distinct science, and those who are called 
upon to act for her in legislative or judicial capacities should 
study Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence as a science. 

The Church in this country laid claim to this heritage when 
her existence as a national Church began, as we see— not to 
mention many other instances — in the Act of the Legislature 
of Maryland on November 3, 1776, when, in its “ Declaration 
of Rights,” “was secured to the Church of England forever all 
the glebes, churches, chapels, and other property then owned 
by her, and directed the repairs of sacred edifices then in prog- 
ress under former acts still to go on” [Hawks’s £eclesiastical 
Contributions, pp. 288-291, vol. ii.]; and in the Act of 1779, 
establishing select vestries, “‘vested in them all the property 
that belonged to their respective parishes while they were a 
part of the Church of England.” Thus the State sanctioned 
the claim to her temporal inheritance, and the clergy a little 
later, August, 1783, in “a declaration of certain fundamental 
rights and liberties,’”’ said : — 

‘We consider it as the undoubted right of the said Protestant Epis- 
copal Church [in Maryland], in common with other Christian Churches 
under the American Revolution, to complete and preserve herself as 
an entire Church, agreeably to her ANCIENT USAGES AND POSSESSIONS ; 
and to have the full enjoyment and free exercise of those purely spir- 
itual powers which are essential to the being of every Church or con- 
gregation of the faithful, and which, being derived only from Curist 
and his Apostles, are to be maintained independent of every foreign 
or other jurisdiction, so far as may be consistent with the civil rights 
of society.’ 

The document then proceeds to declare that the Church of Mary- 
land believes, and claims the right, under the constitution of the State, 
to act on that belief, ‘that there be these three Orders of ministers in 
Curist’s Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,’ and that an FEpis- 
copal ordination and commission are necessary to the valid adminis- 
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tration of the Sacraments, and the due exercise of the ministerial 
functions in the said Church. Asserting next, the identity of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Maryland with the Church of England 
formerly established in that province, it avows its title to the property 
secured to the Church of England by the Bill of Rights of that State ; 
and finally declares that it is both the right and duty of the Protestant 
Episcopalians of Maryland, duly represented in a lawful synod or con- 
vention, to alter the Liturgy of the parent Church and adapt it to ex- 
isting circumstances, without any other or further departure than might 
be found expedient in the change of the Church of Maryland from a 
daughter to a sister Church. [Hawks’s Zeclesiastical Contributions, 


pp- 294, 295, vol. ii. ] 

It was the same in Virginia and some of the other States. 
In 1814 the House of Bishops and that of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies set forth the following Declaration : — 


It having been credibly stated to the House of Bishops, that on 
questions in reference to property devised before the Revolution to 
congregations belonging to the Church of England and to uses con- 
nected with that name, some doubts have been entertained in regard 
to the identity of the body to which the two names have been applied ; 
the House think it expedient to make these declarations, and to re- 
quest the concurrence of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
therein, viz.: That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America is the same body heretofore known in these States 
by the name of the Church of England ; the change of name, although 
not of religious principle in doctrine, or in worship, or in discipline, 
being induced by a characteristic of the Church of England, suppos- 
ing the independence of the Christian Churches under the different 
sovereignties to which respectively their allegiance in civil concerns 
belongs. But it would be contrary to fact for any one to infer that 
the discipline exercised in this Church, or that any proceedings therein, 
are at all dependent on the will of the civil or ecclesiastical authority 
of any foreign country. 


In its appropriate place the relations of the Church in the 
United States to the Church of England will be fully treated. 
This present allusion is made simply to show that Churchmen in 
order to fit themselves for legislators in the Church must look 
beyond the creations of their own minds and further back than 
1783, and that those who directed its beginning in this country 
intended that they should. 

The declaration of the Church in Scotland asserts the same 
principle: The introduction to her Canons [Revision of 1839] 
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after a statement of the doctrine of Apostolical Succession is as 
follows : — 


Such is the form, in which has been regularly handed down the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the Episcopal Church in Scotland ; a Church 
in itself completely constituted and organized, in respect of spiritual 
power and sacred ministrations, by its own bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. In this character, being in full communion with the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and adopting as the standard of her 
faith the Thirty-nine Articles of religion, as received in that Church, 
she claims the authority which, according to the thirty-fourth of those 
articles, belongs to ‘every particular or national Church, to ordain, 
change, or abolish ceremonies or rights of the Church ordained only 
by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying.’ 

The doctrine of the Church, as founded on the authority of the 
Scripture, being fixed and immutable, ought to be uniformly received 
and adhered to, at all times and in all places. The same is to be said 
of its government, in all those essential parts of its constitution which 
were prescribed by its adorable Head. But in the discipline which 
may be adopted for furthering the purposes of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, regulating the solemnities of public worship, as to time, place, 
and form, and restraining and rectifying the evils, occasioned by 
human depravity, this character of immutability is not to be looked 
for. The discipline of the Church is to be determined by Christian 
wisdom, prudence, and charity ; and when any particular Church has 
drawn up a body of canons for its own use, regard has always been 
had to its peculiar situation at the time when its discipline was thus 
regulated. In one country, a pure Apostolical Church is found to be 
legally established, amply endowed, and closely incorporated with the 
State ; while in another, forming a part of the same empire, it is only 
tolerated by the State, and as to all matters of spiritual concern, de- 
rives no support from the civil government. 

Such is precisely the difference of the situation between the Estab- 
lished Church of England and Ireland, and the unestablished, the 
merely tolerated, Episcopal Church in Scotland. In things of a purely 
ecclesiastical nature, embracing the doctrine and government of the 
Church, the faith peculiar to Christianity, and the mode of transmit- 
ting an Apostolic episcopacy — in these respects the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church is the same in every part of the British Empire. That 
system of religious Faith and ecclesiastical Order, by which it is dis- 
tinguished in every district of England and Ireland, is also its mark 
of distinction to the remotest corner of Scotland ; and although in 
this country it is wholly unconnected with the State in the exercise of 
its spiritual authority, yet does it still depend, under Gop, on the civil 
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power for peace and protection, in the enjoyment of all its rights and 
privileges, as a society purely spiritual, and constituted for the pur- 
pose of affording the means of grace and salvation to the members of 
Curist’s mystical Body. 

Viewing it in this light, the clergy of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland declare, in the most sincere and unequivocal manner, that 
the ecclesiastical commission handea down to them has no relation to 
such secular powers and privileges as are peculiar to a national estab- 
lishment ; nor does it in the least interfere with the rights of the tem- 
poral estate, or the jurisdiction of the supreme civil magistrate. On 
the contrary, the clergy of this Church, of every rank and order, feel 
no hesitation in asserting and maintaining that the king's majesty, to 
whom they sincerely promise to bear true allegiance, is the only 
‘supreme governor within its domains, whose prerogative it is to rule 
all estates and degrees committed to his charge by Gop; and to re- 
strain, with the civil sword, the stubborn and evil doers of every de- 
nomination, clergymen as well as laymen.’ They further ‘declare 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, preéminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm ;’ and they do, 
from their hearts, ‘abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
that damnable doctrine and position, that princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, may be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever.’ 

Such are the solemn acknowledgments of the king’s sovereignty 
required from candidates for Holy Orders in the United States of 
England and Ireland. A similar obligation, as extended to all eccle- 
siastical persons, was enforced in a code of canons intended for the 
Established Church of Scotland in the reign of Charles the First. But 
the attempt to introduce a proper system of discipline, conjoined to 
the uniform use of a Liturgy, was completely frustrated by the events 
of that disastrous period ; and the troublesome state of affairs in the 
two succeeding reigns was equally unfavorable to the establishment of 
order and unity in the Church. The Revolution in 1688 set aside the 
legally established Episcopacy of Scotland ; and for several years after 
the shock which our Church received by the termination of that na- 
tional struggle, the bishops had enough to do in keeping up a pure 
episcopal succession, till it should be seen what, in the course of Provi- 
dence, might be further effected towards the preservation, though not 
of an Established, yet of a purely primitive Episcopal Church, in this 
part of the kingdom. For this purpose a few canons were drawn up, 
and sanctioned by the bishops, in the year, 1743, which, though very 
well calculated to answer the purpose intended by them, while the 
Church was under legal restraint and threatened with persecution, 
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have yet left room for considerable enlargement, and require to have 
embodied with them, or added to them, several regulations suited to 
the now happily tolerated and protected state of the Episcopal Church 
in this country. 

In accomplishing this good work, some aid might be expected from the 
canons appointed for the Church of England, in the year 1603, for the 
Church of Irelana in 1634, and for the Church of Scotland in 1636. 
For the purpose of collecting from these and other sources a system of eccle- 
siastical discipline proper for the Church under their episcopal charge, the 
Protestant bishops in Scotland came to the resolution of holding 
a general ecclesiastical synod; and being duly convocated by the 
Primus, did accordingly meet at Aberdeen, on Wednesday, the 1gth 
day of June, in the year of our Lorp 1811, together with the deans of 
their several Dioceses, and a representative of the clergy from each 
Diocese containing more than four presbyters, when a code of canons 
for preserving and regulating order and discipline in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Scotland was adopted and sanctioned. A second 
general synod met at Laurencekirk, in the county of Kincardine, on 
Wednesday, the 18th day of June, 1828, when the canons of 1811 
were revised and altered. A third was held in Edinburgh, on Wed- 
nesday, 17th of June, 1829, when some enactments in the sixteenth 
canon of 1828 were repealed. A very general desire being expressed 
throughout the Church, especially in the year 1837, that a further 
revision of the whole code should be made, another general synod was 
in consequence duly summoned, and met accordingly in Edinburgh, 
on Wednesday, the 29th of August, 1838, and being then and there 
duly and solemnly constituted with prayer, after full deliberation and 
discussion during several successive days, the synod so assembled and 
constituted did, and hereby do, adopt and sanction the following re- 
vised and amended code of canons, and declare them to be in future 
the stated rules and regulations for preserving order and discipline in 
the said Church of Scotland. 


But this is not all. The Church of England recognises the 
Canon law of the Catholic Church. Sir Robert Phillimore, the 
greatest authority of modern times on the Ecclesiastical law 
of the Church of England, says :— 

An examination of the laws by which the Church of England is 
governed leads to two certain conclusions : — 

1. That she has adhered in all matters of importance to the general 
principles of the law of the Eastern and Western Church. 

2. That she has at all times before and since the Reformation 
claimed the right of an independent Church in an independent king- 
dom, to be governed by the laws which she has deemed it expedient 
to adopt. [Phillimore’s Zadesiastical Law, p. 13, ch. iv. vol. 1.] 
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The study of Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence as a science is des- 
tined to occupy an important place in the curriculum of our 
theological seminaries, and to be taken up by members of the 
legal profession. There are evidences of this in England as 
well as here. The Church in the United States, being far 
removed now from the influence of an established Church and 
free from the trammels of the State, renders it more possible 
here than in any other branch of the Catholic Church. The 
fundamental principles of the polity of the Church may be, and 
ought to be, acquired by all who sit in the General and Diocesan 
Conventions, and one object in view in undertaking this work 
is to bring them within their reach. I am not unmindful of the 
vast amount of labor to be performed in order to bring it to a 
successful completion. The pages of the Cuurcn REvIEw will 
be open to those who may wish to call in question my treat- 
ment of certain topics. I will welcome competent criticism, 
and be grateful for the aid and advice many will be able to give. 
Churchmen should hold in grateful remembrance Hugh Davey 
Evans, LL. D., the Hon. Murray Hoffman, and the Rev. Francis 
L. Hawks, D. D., for their valuable contributions to our Eccle- 
siastical Jurisprudence. And there are others who have ren- 
dered valuable aid in the press and General Convention. 

The following are the Topics or Divisions of the work and 
the order in which they will be treated : — 

Part I. Constitution and Canons of the Church in the 
United States. 

Part II. Offices of the Church. 

Part III. Ecclesiastical Persons — their Rights and Duties. 

Part IV. The Recognition of the Church by the State; 
Ecclesiastical Corporations and the Rights and Duties of their 
Officers and Members. 

Part V. Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence — Canon Law. 

Each Part or Topic will be divided into chapters, one or more 
of which will appear hereafter in each issue of the CHURCH 
Review. On the completion of the work, it will be published 
in one or more volumes. 

HENRY Mason Baum. 
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POETRY. 


Bugle-Echoes* is in every way a remarkable book, and one 
suggestive of many thoughts. It embodies the feelings of a 
peace-loving and practical people under the sudden calamities 
of war, and points out better than any history can point out the 
motives and passions of the antagonists. Poetry is the natural 
language of the heart, and we certainly have this language here. 
The American people had almost forgotten the old Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of war, and were living in a condition of peace and 
growing wealth, and political freedom almost Utopian, when the 
storm broke that called into active exercise once again the pas- 
sions that had raged during the Wars of the Roses, the impet- 
uous valor of Rupert, the skill and patience of a Fairfax. The 
instincts of the old race woke, as by the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand, with all their pristine fire and freshness. Blood ran in 
deeper streams than had ever stained the fields of France, or 
Spain, or even the last great battlefield, —that of Waterloo. The 
courage of both parties in the War of the Union was amazing : 
that of the South desperate and hot with the passion of hate; 
that of the North cool, patient, almost cynical in its contempt 
of life and suffering. In reading these verses we are struck 
with the imagery of chivalry which pervades the effusions 
of the South, and the romantic, sometimes unreal tone which 
seems to ring through them — not unreal, in the sense of insin- 
cere, but in the sense of being untrue to the actual historical 
facts of the case which suggested them. That biting and per- 
haps cruel book, Smoked Glass, scarcely exaggerated this side of 
Southern character. In fact, the South and the North, before 
the war, were at least as widely separated from each other in 


® Bugle-Echoes, a Collection of Poems of the Civil War, Northern and Southern. 
Edited by FRANCIS F. BROWNE. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 
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social and political sentiment, in their views of life private and 
public, as are the two nations who dwell on either side of the 
English Channel. The South began by despising the valor and 
generalship of the North. The Northern type was represented 
to them by “ Master Wilkin Flammock”: “I know full well that 
you English think that Flemings have nought in their brainpan 
but sodden beef and cabbage ; but you see there goes wisdom 
to the weaving of webs.” Bitterly did the South find this wis- 
dom out. The two peoples were different in many ways. To 
see how great this contrast between them was, we have only to 
note with what different eyes they saw the war, and with what 
different strains of poetry they expressed their feelings about 
it. For instance, compare the celebrated “ My Maryland,” of 
James R. Randall, with all its inflated though inspired fury, 
and the common-sense calmness and felicity of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in “ Brother Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline.” 
The contrast here puts the whole matter in a nutshell. The 
South were a hundred years behind the modern advancement 
of their antagonists. Their poetry sometimes smacks more of 
Haynes Bayley, or even of the reign of Queen Anne, than of 
any more recent era. For instance, the very elegant verses, “I 
give my soldier boy a blade’’ (anonymous), in their classic cor- 
rectness, obsolete imagery and conventionality, might have been 
written any time in English literature from the days of the 
Stuarts to our own era, and have no particular application to the 
struggle which suggested them, excepting the devoted heroism 
which rings throughout them : — 
I give my soldier boy a blade, 
In fair Damascus fashioned well : 
Who first the glittering falchion swayed, 
Who first beneath its fury fell, 
I know not; but I hope to know, 
That for no mean or hireling trade, 
To guard no feeling base or low — 
I give my soldier boy the blade ! 
The italicised lines are in the full spirit of the South. Perhaps 
it might have been more useful to have given the boy a six- 
shooter, — but this was less romantic. But this will appear an 
unfeeling comment on a book whose contents are really the 
cries of a great nation in great agony. The pathos of some of 
these pieces is overwhelming, because the facts of the battle- 
field, the hospital, the desolate home are so true, and from one 
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point of view so hopeless. But there is patriotism as well as 
pathos here; and patriotism lifts a nation above death and 
wounds. 

There are poems in this collection bearing all the greatest 
names of the day, — Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Whit- 
tier. There appear, moreover, those compositions which are 
all the more striking because they show how war, like love, 
makes poets of men whose names might otherwise have never 
been enrolled in “ the sacred choir of bards.” 

All mankind are poets then tho’ few can pause to sing. 
We have, of course, our old favorites, Barbara Frietchie, Low- 
ell’s “Commemoration Ode,” and a sonnet of Longfellow, which 
we will quote for its pathetic beauty :— 


A NAMELESS GRAVE. 
A soldier of the Union mustered out, 
Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 
Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 
Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 
And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt. 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten grave! With secret shame 
I feel my pulses beat, my forehead burn, 
When I remember thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very name, 
And I can give thee nothing in return. 


Among Southern effusions there is the “ Fancy Shot,” which 
was first published in London, and created such a sensation 
there and on this side of the water. There are also the lines 
“found blood-stained in the breast of a dcad soldier of the old 
Stonewall Brigade”: “Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” the produc- 
tion of Dr. J. W. Palmer. This poem is distinguished by wit, 
pathos, and a racy versification of considerable finish. We re- 
call it to our readers’ memory by the following characteristic 
stanza :— 

Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off ! 
Old Massa’s goin’ to pray. 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 
Attention ! it’s his way, 

Appealing from his native sod 
In forma pauperis to GoD; 

“ Lay bare Thine arm; stretch forth Thy rod! 
Amen!” That’s * Stonewall’s way.” 
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It is not difficult to understand the strange power General Jack- 
son exercised over his troops, after reading this poem. Of a 
different mould was General Kearney, who is celebrated in more 
than one poem of the collection, — “ Fighting Phil,” as he was 
called :— 

No charge like Phil Kearney’s along the whole line. 

Bret Harte’s “ Reveille” contains perhaps the finest line he 
ever wrote :— 

You have dreamed of your homes and friends all night, 
You have basked in your sweethearts’ smiles so bright, 
Come part with them all for a while again, — 

Be lovers in dreams ; when awake be men. 

The force of patriotic poetry was never better illustrated than 
by the success and influence of Stedman’s “ Wanted—A Man.” 
Who shall despise poetry after reading these verses, with their 
trumpet tones, their spirit of valor, their directness and point. 
They were written at that dreary crisis in 1862 when the inca- 
pacity of Northern generalship was raising so many fond hopes 
in the bosom of the South. The lines were copied into every 
newspaper in the Union. They roused the country to a terror- 
stricken sense of the dreadful situation, and President Lincoln 
read them aloud, amid deep silence, to his Cabinet. The verses 
are historical now, yet none can read them without being affected. 
The last stanza is particularly stirring :— 

O, we will follow him to the death 
Where the foeman’s fiercest columns are ! 
O, we will use our latest breath 
Cheering for every sacred star. 
His to marshal us nigh and far, 
And ours to battle as patriots can, 
When a Hero leads in a Holy War — 
Abraham Lincoln gives us a MAN. 


The defeat of the South was never more fitly commemorated 
than in Ryan’s “Conquered Banner.”’ It rings with the melan- 
choly cadence and reiteration which we are accustomed to find 
in Poe. It is the tolling of a death-bell : — 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead ; 
Touch it not — unfold it never : 
Let it droop there, furled for ever, — 
For its people’s hopes are fled. 
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The most interesting feature of the Civil War in America pre- 
sents itself to us at the point where it passes out of the phase 
of a political squabble, or even of a fight for the maintenance of 
a great political principle, and becomes a holy war, a crusade, 
waged with the emancipation of human beings from slavery as 
its professed object. The place of Walt Whitman is not yet defi- 
nitely settled among the poets ; but no one can doubt the poetry 
and true human sympathy which prompted his “ Ethiopia saluting 
the Colors” :— 

Who are you, dusky woman, so ancient, hardly human, 


With your woolly-white and turbaned head, and bare bony feet ? 
Why, rising by the roadside here, do you the colors greet? 


(’T is while our army lines Carolina’s sands and pines, 
Forth from thy hovel door, thou, Ethiopia com’st to me, 
As under doughty Sherman | march towards the sea.) 


Me, master, years a hundred, since, from my parents sundered, 
A little child, they caught me as the savage beast is caught, 
Then hither me across the sea the cruel slaver brought. 


No further does she say, but lingering all the day, 
Her high-borne turbaned head she wags and rolls her darkiing eye, 
And courtesies to the regiments, the guidons moving by. 


What is it, fateful woman, so blear, hardly human ? 
Why wag your head with turban bound, yellow, red, and green ? 
Are the things so strange and marvellous you see or have seen? 


The things were indeed “strange and marvellous,” when the 
best blood of North and South was shed to redeem a race that 
both of them had once despised, and that one of them held in 


bondage still, 
Saepe Diespiter 


Neglectus incesto addidit integrum ; 
Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Descruit pede Poena claudo. 


We hope this book will find a place on the shelves of every 
library in the Union. It contains one of the many valuable 
heritages left by what will always be in this country 7Ze War — 
the Great War of America. 

We must say in conclusion that the publishers have done all 
that the book-makers’ art can add in the way of paper and typog- 
raphy to this memorable volume. 
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HISTORY. 


Tne period of English history between the Restoration of 
1660 and the Revolution of 1688 is of exceeding interest, not 
only because of the stirring events of those days, but also be- 
cause the foundations of a true religious and political liberty 
were then securely laid. The last remnants of the ideas of des- 
potic and absolute authority, in both Church and State, which 
had been introduced by the kings of the Norman line, were over- 
thrown, and the original freedom of Anglo-Saxon England re- 
stored. Of this period we have a very interesting account in 
The Bishops in the Tower,* by Canon Luckock. The title of this 
book, though referring to an event almost at the close of the 
period, is justified by the author on the ground that “the im- 
prisonment of the Bishops was an act in which the absolutism 
and Romeward policy of the restored Stuarts culminated; it 
was an event, too, which contributed immediately to their down- 
fall, and so far may well be considered as the chief point of in- 
terest and importance in the period with which these pages are 
occupied.” 

The first part of this period is marked by parliamentary acts 
of retaliation on the Nonconformists, which, however unjusti- 
fiable they may appear to us at this distance of time and in the 
light of subsequent history, not only were natural, but seemed 
under the circumstances indispensable to secure the stability 
of the throne and the peace and good order of the kingdom. 
These acts of retaliation were in many instances curiously paral- 
lel with the previous treatment that the members of the Church 
of England had received. The Long Parliament had forbidden 
the use of the Prayer Book in any private house or family. The 
first Parliament elected after the Restoration passed an Act pro- 
viding that “if five persons or more besides the household were 
present at any meeting for a religious purpose, where the Lit- 
urgy was not used or the ordinary practices of the English 
Church complied with, they rendered themselves liable to penal- 
ties.” Cromwell had forbidden the members of the University 
of Oxford who refused allegiance to him to come within five 
miles of that city, and debarred the ejected clergy from the 
occupation of teaching. By the new Parliament of Charles II, 


* The Bishops in the Tower. By HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D. D., Canon 
of Ely and Principal of the Theological College. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
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in default of an oath to support the government in its ecclesi- 
astical as well as political measures, dissenting ministers were 
forbidden to live or to come within five miles of any corporate 
town, or any parish where they had formerly ministered, and be- 
side were not allowed to teach the young or keep a school. 

The last part of this period of history is marked by the strug- 
gle against the reintroduction of the authority and of the doc- 
trines and practices of the Roman Church into England. The 
Test Act, which subsequently caused so much bitterness on the 
part of Nonconformists, was originally intended to disqualify 
Roman Catholics for public office. It was passed without any 
serious difference of opinion and without a division in either 
House. It was supported by the Nonconformists generally, and 
even by some Roman Catholics. This is accounted for partly 
in the intense hatred of Romanism on the part of the Non- 
conformists, who were willing to be themselves debarred from 
privileges if only at the same time the Papists might suffer dis- 
abilities. ‘The promoters of the Act, moreover, in their eager- 
ness to purchase Nonconformist support, dangled before their 
eyes the prospect of a Bill of Relief, which should revoke the 
penalties and manifold disabilities under which the Protestants 
labored through this and previous enactments. But they lived 
to rue the day of their too confiding policy; for though an at- 
tempt was made to afford the promised relief, Parliament was pro- 
rogued in the middle of the debates, and the legislative restric- 
tions, which they had helped to lay upon themselves, remained 
untaken away for five generations.” 

The story of the resistance and imprisonment of the seven 
Bishops is told with much graphic power. Immense throngs of 
people accompanied them on the way to and from the Tower 
and cheered with the wildest enthusiasm, and on their acquittal 
the public rejoicing was exhibited by extravagant demonstra- 
tions throughout the whole country. 

The author devotes a chapter to the social status and the 
influence of the clergy during the reign of Charles II. The 
exaggerations of Macaulay are fully exposed. It is shown that 
he “sought materials for his descriptions not in the sober rec- 
ords of the times, but in the lampoons and caricatures of writers 
who pandered to the popular taste of a licentious age by hold- 
ing up the clergy who rebuked it as a butt for ridicule and con- 
tempt.” 
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The efforts of James II to reéstablish Popery in England, and 
the result of his endeavors, are not without a lesson of signifi- 
cant import to us in this land. The king had apparently gained 
nearly all that he desired. “The Roman Mass was openly cele- 
brated, and Parliament showed no signs of active interference.” 
“Monks once more, after a banishment of a century and a quar- 
ter, were seen in the streets of London, to the amazement of 
the population.” Magdalene College, Oxford, was turned into 
a Roman Catholic foundation. Even a papal nuncio was pub- 
licly received at the royal palace of Windsor with all possible 
pomp and magnificence. The limit of endurance was at last 
reached. The spirit of freedom could no longer be repressed, 
and King James was obliged to abandon his throne. 

In this country, the Roman Church, at least if we may judge 
by the actions of some of its members, is making strenuous 
efforts to attain power and influence by playing into the hands 
of politicians. They are apparently meeting with some success. 
Notwithstanding the large infusion of foreign blood into the na- 
tion, the old sturdy Anglo-Saxon love of independence and free- 
dom characterises the great bulk of the people. If all the power 
and prestige of an English king —and that, too, when apparently 
moving on a full tide of success—could not overcome the deep- 
seated force of this sentiment in England, the intriguing poli- 
ticians of this country will likewise find their schemes recoil- 
ing upon their own heads; and the attempted papal interference 
with the rights and independence of American citizens will not 
only come to naught, but the power which the Roman Church 
might, and frequently does, exert for moral and religious good 
be seriously crippled. 


THEOLOGY. 


Mucu has been said and written on the conflict of religion 
and science, frequently without having a clear idea, much less 
giving an exact definition of either. In this discussion we may 
recognise three distinct epochs. The first age was one of vio- 
lent attack upon the Bible from the scientific side, which pro- 
voked an equally violent defence. The Bible was denounced 
in terms which would characterise it as simply the joint product 
of fraud and ignorance. The extreme views held, or at least 
asserted by these disputants, were so palpably at variance with 
the Scriptures, that a reaction soon set in and gave rise to the 
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second epoch marked by ingenious attempts at the reconcilia- 
tion of religion and science. In the third epoch upon which we 
are now entering, “the question is hardly asked, Can religion 
and science be reconciled ? but rather its question is, How are 
we to use the help of both—the Light of Science and of the 
Spirit — in a rational interpretation of the universe? It is, 
in short, the age of critical review and of judicial reconstruc- 
tion.” 

To illustrate the nature of this third epoch, and to contribute 
something towards a consistent and satisfactory answer to such 
questions, Dr. Smyth has put forth a new and revised edition 
of Old Faiths in New Lights.* 

In this work the author discusses general principles rather 
than enters upon the consideration of individual difficulties and 
objections : rightly claiming that if the former be once clearly 
marked out and securely settled, the latter will present no in- 
superable obstacle to one who sincerely desires the moral and 
spiritual advancement of mankind, much less to the intelligent 
Christian. 

To gain a true idea of religion and revelation they must be 
examined in the light of history. The various books of the 
Holy Scriptures were given for the moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion of the world when they were needed, and when the human 
race, or some portion of it, had been sufficiently developed in 
mind and soul to profit by the instruction imparted. “Read 
the Bible as our modern discoverers of the mistakes of Moses 
read it, without taking in its historical perspective ; look upon 
the Biblical revelation as a plain surface without depth or dis- 
tance, —and you cannot possibly gain a much truer conception 
of the Divine wisdom in it, than you could of the glory of Gop 
in the heavens, if you should regard the sky as a flat surface, 
forgetting the vast astronomical distances, and the groupings 
of worlds, and the harmony of all. The unhistorical interpre- 
tation of Scripture is as childish as an unastronomical view of 
the sky.” 

This historical growth is illustrated by the onward and unin- 
terrupted progress of moral education. ‘The necessities of the 
times determine the rights and the truths which must be made 
paramount and commanding.” “The real morality of the Bible 


* Old Faiths in New Lights. By NEWMAN SMYTH, author of Zhe Religious Feel. 
ing. Revised edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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is its final morality, the morality in the intention of the Law- 
giver from the beginning.” It is this final teaching of the Bible 
that enables us to judge by a higher standard the earlier actions 
which the previous revelations, contained in that volume, either 
sanctioned or permitted. At whatever date we make our ex- 
amination, the morality enjoined upon the people of Israel or 
upon their ancestors was, according to the standard of that age, 
a high morality, far above that of surrounding heathen nations. 

Even in the field of science the various writings of Holy 
Scripture are far in advance of all similar writings of the same 
period. ‘The disposition to deify the elemental forces is to be 
traced through all the ‘wild grown’ religions. But this thor- 
oughly unscientific and superstitious tendency of the Gentile 
religions was resisted by the course of revelation from the be- 
ginning ; and the mythologies of the air never became a perma- 
nent part of the Scriptures of Israel.” In the Mosaic Genesis, 
matter, life, and soul are “ related and coexistent but underived 
distinctions in creation.” In it also is recorded the fact of a 
continuous creative process. ‘ How happened it that amid the 
grotesque myths which were the current belief of antiquity, this 
one clear authoritative assertion of creation by law sprang up 
and maintained itself in Israel? This distinguishing and, for 
an unscientific age, singular virtue of the Mosaic Genesis ought 
to win for it the admiration instead of the ungrateful and hasty 
rejection of scientific lecturers.” 

The most important chapters are those which treat of the 
person and the position of Curist. His uniqueness is shown 
in His doctrine, His moral ideal, His method and plan, and in 
the absence of certain common human traits. His whole life 
and actions are consistent throughout with the high ideal of His 
character. ‘‘ The deep wonderful harmony between Jesus’ Per- 
son and His life, between His character and His works, is to us 
the almost irresistible proof of the genuineness of both. We 
are asked to believe in no disconnected miracles ; we may trace 
the unbroken continuity of Divine life with man.” There is a 
naturalness in “ His supernatural life when viewed as one whole 
complete in itself. Such appearances indicate that this strange 
life was not out of order, or without law —an anomaly cf nature 
—a causeless and incredible miracle in the regular course of 
human experience.” ‘As such CurisT is the natural conclusion 
of a supernatural process.” 
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In like manner the author treats of the future life to be en- 
tered through the resurrection from the dead, not as something 
entirely distinct from and contrary to the present existence, but 
as the culmination of the life on earth. ‘The resurrection is 
not unnatural, but in accordance with the very intention of the 
creation. It is a moment, or part, of that grand order and com- 
prehensive process, by which the earthly order shall pass into 
the heavenly and the whole be redeemed from the bondage of 
corruption.” 

The book is written with great clearness and force of logic, 
and is marked by an earnestness of conviction and by a true 
spirit of devotion that frequently attain a high degree of elo- 
quence. At the same time, when dealing with the frivolous 
assumptions and self-complacency of infidels and sciolists, there 
are not wanting strokes of quiet humor and good-natured sar- 
casm. 


The position of the Church in this country, surrounded by 
numerous “ denominations,’ with whose members Churchmen 
come into daily contact in various charitable and philanthropic 
works, as well as in social and business life, renders her sus- 
ceptible to many influences that tend to weaken her claims and 
to obscure her title to the name of “the Holy Catholic Church,” 
of which she professes to be a portion on each occasion of pub- 
lic worship in repeating the Creed. While the Church is acting 
upon the surrounding religious organisations, drawing some of 
their numbers to herself and infusing into others clearer and 
higher ideas of the beauty of worship and order, she is herself 
acted upon ; and many of her children are affected with secta- 
rian ideas concerning the sacraments and outward organisation 
of the Church, that cannot fail to have an injurious influence in 
the depreciation of those spiritual blessings of which the out- 
ward ordinances and organisation are the appointed channels 
and instruments. 

Various books have been written to counteract this influence, 
some dogmatic and others argumentative. The former are use- 
ful to those already sincere Churchmen to keep them firm in 
their belief, the latter for those whose minds have been stirred 
up to inquiry. There is, however, a large field for another class 
of books which, by means of short sketches based upon the ex- 
perience of clerical life, may attract the attention and so lead 
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to farther inquiry. Such a book we have in L£pisodes and 
Sketches contributory to Christian Unity.* 

Dr. Staunton takes up the various popular notions and preju- 
dices concerning the subject of religion, and contrasts them with 
the teaching of the Church, supporting the latter only by such 
brief and common-sense arguments as would commend them- 
selves to intelligent men who have neither the time nor inclina- 
tion to enter into the full historical and theological examination 
of religious doctrine, discipline, and worship. 

In this book we find chapters with the following titles: “ An 
Independent Thinker,” “The Church by Preference,” “ A Bible 
Christian,” “A Mother’s novel Ideas about Baptism,” “A Pro- 
fessor of Religion,” etc. In treating of these subjects the author 
exhibits considerable cleverness and shrewdness, in turning the 
familiar objections and assertions of the freethinker and irre- 
ligious, as well as the sectarian, into a support of the position 
held by the Church: “The resentment of our elderly free- 
thinker, on being stripped of all Christian prestige and orna- 
ment, is not the least among the evidences of Christianity.” The 
absurdity of the phrase, “ Professor of Religion,” is illustrated 
in a very felicitous manner: “ As well might a private soldier 
be called a professor of military tactics, or a farmer a professor of 
agriculture, or a printer a professor of typography. For all men 
profess many things of which it would be mere silliness to call 
themselves professors ; and one who is a follower of CurisT in 
heart, soul, and body will ‘be known and read of all men’ by 
the godliness of his life, without proclaiming himself, in the cant 
and empty language of the day, a professor of religion.” 

The book is written in a pleasant and entertaining style, and 
will afford many valuable hints to both clergy and laymen in 
dealing with the various ‘‘isms ” of the day. 


Upon the question as to whet constitutes a valid ministry in 
the Church of Gop, Christians must come to a substantial agree- 
ment before there can be any hope of a reunion of the broken 
ranks of Christendom. The various theories of Church organ- 
isation may be divided into three classes: Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, and Episcopal. The questions to be answered are, 


* Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life, with other Sketches on Church Subjects 
contributory to Christian Unity. By WILLIAM STAUNTON, D. D. New York: E. 
& J. B. Young & Co. 
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Which of these is most in accordance with the notices of Church 
government and authority which we find in the New Testament ? 
and Which can be traced back from the present time to the very 
days of the Apostles? 

The first of these questions is answered very fully in Plain 
Footprints.~| Mr. Timlow has presented a very thorough and 
systematic discussion of the whole subject. He not only brings 
out with great clearness the force of numerous Scriptural allu- 
sions, but also exposes the “skilful evasions”’ and logical incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of those who argue for a parity in 
the ministry. 

The history of the controversy shows plainly where the 
strength of the argument lies, and whither the logic of facts 
must lead. The maintainers of a parity in the ministry have 
been obliged to surrender one after another the various posi- 
tions which they have taken, until what is now left seems hardly 
worth contending for. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Miller said: ‘“ We find no evidence what- 
ever within the first four centuries that the Christian considered 
Diocesan Episcopacy the Apostolic and primitive form... . I re- 
peat, it is not true that any one of the Fathers within the first 
four centuries does assert the Apostolic institution of Prelacy” 
Dr. Miller, confronted with the evidence, was himself compelled 
to cut off a hundred years from this claim, and acknowledged: 
“Towards the close of the third century Prelacy was gradually and 
insidiously introduced.” Dr. Woods and others at a later period 
recede from the close of the third century to its beginning, or 
to the evd of the second century. UWHad these divines studied the 
question thoroughly they would have known that Grotius, Blon- 
del, Baxter, Doddridge, and others, whose learning and impar- 
tiality could not be impeached, had long before dated the exist- 
ence of Episcopacy previous to A. D. 150. 

The result of a more careful and thorough examination of 
early writers and of the sense of Holy Scripture is seen in still 
more recent concessions. Dr. Fisher says: “ The early [pis- 
copate spread rapidly, and became universal in the first ha/f of 
the second century. ... In the Church of Asia Minor, when 
Ignatius wrote, A. D. 107 or 108, the Bishop was above the Pres- 
byters.” Dr. Schaff traces the germs of the system znx/o the 


t Plain Footprints, or Divers Orders traced in the Scriptures. By the Rev. HEMAN 
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Apostolic age itself, and thinks it had the acquiescence if not 
the sanction of the Apostles. 

The Epistles to Timothy and Titus have always proved a 
troublesome stumbling-block in the way of ministerial parity. 
Until recently it has been strenuously denied that either Tim- 
othy or Titus exercised any greater authority than a Presbyte- 
rian Moderator. The logic of facts, however, has proved too 
strong for such a position. Dr. Hodge says: “Timothy and 
Titus were in some sense Afostolical Vicars,” though he adds, 
without reason or proof, “for a limited time.” Dr. Schaff looks 
upon them “as Vicegerents of the Apostles, acting under their 
direction and by their authority.” Dr. Boardman concedes that 
they belong to a class “appointed to be assistants to the Apos- 
tles and clothed with powers superior to those of ordinary 
pastors.” 

If Bishops existed and held authority within ten years of the 
death of S. John; if, even in Apostolic days, assistants, Vice- 
gerents, and Apostolical Vicars were appointed, with “ powers 
superior to ordinary pastors,” — it looks almost like a mere quib- 
bling of words to deny that the Apostles provided for a succes- 
sion of ministers superior to and having authority over ordinary 
pastors. By what names the different orders may have been 
called in successive ages is of littke moment, if the superior 
power of one class be granted. 


The family constitutes a Christian unit, subordinate to the 
larger unit of the Church, but equally important in its place 
and pusition. It is, indeed, a much more ancient institution, 
dating from the creation of Eve. As the Christian family has 
not been merged into the later and larger organisation, so the 
wership of the family retains its place and importance alongside 
of the grander and fuller worship of the Church. 

Many attempts have been made to furnish a convenient and 
suitable manual for family worship. The very number of these 
attempts shows how difficult a task it is. Individual Priests and 
Bishops, and even the united wisdom and piety of Priests and 
Bishops in General Convention, have essayed to satisfy this want, 
and have all failed to produce a manual that meets with univer- 
sal acceptance. Dr. Bolles* has recently put forth a small 


* The Family Altar, or Prayers for Family Worship. By the Rev. J. A. BoLLes, 
D. D., Rector-Emeritus of Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Company. 
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volume to satisfy this demand. In the Introduction he makes 
some very pertinent suggestions on the nature of family prayer 
and on the method of discharging that duty. Among other 
points, he speaks of the value of a responsive service, but unac- 
countably fails to introduce this feature into his manual, except 
that he presents for Wednesdays and Fridays portions of the 
Litany of the Prayer Book. Public service, at least on those 
days, even in country churches, is now so common that the 
introduction of the Litany into family worship is rather a de 
fect, tending to make the Jatter a substitute for the former. 
The prayers in Dr. Bolles’s manual are broken up into short 
collects, and there is considerable variety and fulness, but the 
volume presents no advantages beyond those of many other 
manuals of the same kind. Our own ideal of family worship 
would include a responsive Psalm and the Creed, neither of 
which features appears in Dr. Bolles’s publication. 
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ENGLISH NOTICES. 


We have read it with great delight. It is the work of a scholarly mind, stored with 
well-refined knowledge, but it is also the work of a man who knows how to write in a 
living, human way on the highest and greatest themes. The layman who has small 
technical knowledge of theology may perfectly well follow our professor, who is lucid 
and vigorous from first to last. Every page is bright with vivid thought expressed in 
clear and graceful language. . . . It must not be supposed that Professor Allen is po- 
lemical or contemptuous towards the Latin theology which superseded the nobler the- 
ology of the Greek fathers. On the conirary, he is profoundly sympathetic in his ex- 
position of it, showing howits dogmas were the necessitated steps of an orderly evolu- 
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reached us during recent years from across the Atlantic. Professor Allen scarcely 
does justice to his work by describing it as a study of modern theology ; for it is in 
reality a fresh and striking survey of the whole course of Christian speculation... . 
The main thesis of the book is worked out with great acuteness, and no impartial reader 
can fail to discern in it a large amount of truth that has hitherto been almost ignored. 
— British Quarterly Review. 


The work has been done exceedingly well ; there is far more to be learned from this 
little book than from many ponderous tomes ten times its weight; and, moreover, we 
have not found one dull page in it. We hope the next book Dr. Allen gives us will 
be longer, if only it contains as much historical essence and as many pithy sentences. 
— The Rock. 

Professor Allen brings to bear upon the large and difficult subject which he has taken 


up, a grasp of mind and an intimate knowledge of theological literature from the first to 
the nineteenth century, which is a credit to the American Church. — Saturday Review. 


Written clearly and forcibly and with a wealth of illustration from the collateral 
movements of secular thought and art, which often recalls the charm of F. D. Maurice’s 
“ Moral and Religious Philosophy.” — Contemporary Review. 

These lectures must have been interesting in delivery; they are very suggestive, and 
show the mind of an original and powerful thinker. — London Literary Churchman. 


It is in —— ways a notable book, and, alike in its origin and its contents, and the re- 
ception accorded to it, is significant of the times. — Zhe Freeman. 


@ , 
On the whole it may be cordially welcomed. — Westminster Review. 
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